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OUR JAMAICA SPECIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

WE have received from our Special Cor- 
respondent in'Jamaica, Mr. Wm. Morgan, a 
number of documents relating to the recent 
events in thatislaud. He arrived at Kings- 
ton only on the 6th February, when the 
Royal Commissioners had already com- 
menced their labours, but his practical 
mind soon found a grand opportunity of 
exercise, In his latest communication—an 
extract from which we append—he refers 
to his suggestion concerning certain con- 
victs confined in the Penitentiary. We are 
gratified to be able to record, that the whole 
sixty-five have recovered their liberty, they 
having been brought up before the Attor- 
ney-General, upon a writ of habeas corpus, 
and discharged. We have been furnished 
with copies of the evidence, which Mr. 
Morgan elicited from a selected number, 
upon special authorization, and shall re- 
produce it in our next Number, or in a 
Supplement, according to convenience. He 
has done a great work in obtaining the 
liberation of these persons, who were under 
illegal detention, although they had been 
sentenced by court-martial to various terms 
of imprisonment, with penal servitude, 

The documentary evidence we have re- 
ferred to bears upon cases of which the 
particulars, in many instances, have been 
already made known through the reports 
of the ‘*Special Correspondents” attached 
to the principal daily papers. Sowme others 
we reserve for future publication, as also 
certain interesting extracts from Mr. Mor- 
gan’s Diary. In our present issue we are 
compelled to confine ourselves to the re- 





production of a couple of extracts from his 
latest communication, dated from Kings- 
ton, 10th ult., and two other brief papers, 


EXTRACTS. 

‘*In my conversations with all sorts of 
people in this island, I find the proofs con- 
tinually presenting themselves that, what I 
must call, for distinction’s sake, Mr. Eyre’s 
party, firmly believe the disturbances at 
orant Bay were the result of a plot, or, 
as they phrase it, ‘a deep-laid scheme,’ 
although it appears to me they have no 
reason whatever for entertaining any such 
belief. Some of the witnesses who have 
avowed this belief before the Royal Com- 
missioners have been rather severely han- 
dled. An Inspector of Police, who went so 
far as to say that he was aware of the re- 
bellious disposition of the people prior to 
October 10th, was asked by Sir Henry 
Storks what steps he had taken in the 
matter, and on answering that he had 
done nothing at all, received a severe re- 
proof. I expect the Commission will ne- 
gative the existence of a rebellious conspi- 
racy, although they have undoubtedly had 
evidence that some organization took place 
about the neighbourhood of Stony Gut, 
previously to the vestry meeting at Morant 
Bay, with the view of the parties acting 
together, and being prepared to meet what- 
ever circumstances might arise. .... I 
am delighted that my suggestion for the 
release of the convicts under sentence of 
court-martial, on the ground that they 
were detained without legal warrant, has 
been accepted as a correct view of the law. 
. . . - The same principle will apply to 
twenty-five prisoners at Port Antonio, and 
four at Morant Bay, all of whom I have 
seen. . . . . Respecting the deaths, and the 
destruction of houses, I have collected much 
information, but have not had time to 
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make a summary. I believe 208 bodies lie 
buried in,five graves, which I have seen at 
Morant Bay; 71 at Port Antonio; 9 at 
Golden Grove; 3 at Plantation-Garden 
River Post-Office ; 2 at White Horses; 11 
at Long Bay; and multitudes in other 
places. They lie in neglected heaps, 
covered with lime, by the road-side. You 
would do much to heal the wounded feel- 
ings of the people, by making private re- 
presentations that would 1 to instruc- 
tions being sent out for a simple enclosure 
to be erected round each of these graves. 
It would be a lasting memorial that Eng- 
land grieves over slaughter. The destruc- 
tion of life I cannot at present estimate, 
but it is probably less than we were first 
informed by the Colonial press. In the 
wild destruction of houses by the soldiery 
the greatest havoc was committed, innocent 
and guilty suffering alike. At least 1000 
dwelling-places were burnt. I have seen 
the blackened sites of several hundreds.” 


SPECIAL PAPERS. 

THE PLANTAIN-GARDEN RIVER DISTRICT. 
THE eastern extremity of Jamaica constitutes a 
sort of peninsula, occupied in part by the Plan- 
tain-Garden River District, which is a highly 
fertile. plain, once undoubtedly covered by the 
sea, protected by high hills on both sides, which 
are covered by verdure. The village of Bath is 
situate at the inland boundary of this plain, 
which terminates at the other end at the Port- 
Morant Lighthouse. Not having access to any 
map of the district, it may be suflicient for pre- 
sent purposes to estimate its area at some 8000 
acres. Here are situated eight of the finest 
sugar estates in the island. Their names are 
Plantain - Garden River, Winchester, Golden 
Grove, Hordley, Wheeler Field, Duckingfield, 
Amity Hall, and Holland. Mr. Harrison, who 
resides at Hordley, is the attorney for that 
estate and for Trinity Hall, where Mr. Hire 
formerly resided, and was killed. Mr. George, 
who resides in Kingston, is attorney for Duck- 
ingfield; and Mr. Shortridge, who resides at 
Plantain-Garden River, has the management of 
all the rest of these estates, besides some others 
elsewhere. Upon these eight properties there is 
a great population, dependent entirely upon the 
gentlemen whose names are already mentioned ; 
andjas Mr. Shortridge is a person of great influence, 
it is no exaggeration to say that he has the hap- 

iness of five miles of people in his keeping. 

heir number cannot be less than 2000. 

The first tact that strikes one is, that through- 
out the whole district there is not a single school. 
How far this circumstance has contributed to 
debase the people may be discussed in a separate 
paper ; but there can be no question that want 
of instruction is a prolific source of discontent 
and outrage, and that the neglect of the planters 
to provide their people with the means of self- 
improvement has, in this country as elsewhere, 
brought trouble upon themselves. 

The traveller, on leaving the lovely wooded 
village of Bath to enter the Plantain-Garden 
River district, first passes the Rhine estate, the 
property of the late Mr. G. W. Gordon, now in 
the hands of his mortgagees. The great house 
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was lately occupied by Dr. Major, and the over- 
seer’s house by the late Mr. Lawrence, the agent 
for Mr. Gordon This is a beautiful estate of 
some 1400 acres, and may be bought for about 
8002. It is, however, in a ruinous state. It is 
calculated for every variety of cultivation, and 
might readily be brought into good condition if 
taken in time. The next property is known as 
Bachelor’s-Hall Pen, and is in high cultivation 
as pasture-ground for cattle, of which large 
herds are reared under black herdsmen, assisted 
by an overseer. On this property is a fine piece 
of flat turf, which has been used for a race-course. 
Then come the sugar estates. The canes may be 
seen in all stages of growth, at nearly all seasons. 
of the year. Luxuriant canes, at least ten feet 
high, and just ready to be cut, grow on one side 
of the road, while new plants just put into the 
ground may be seen springing up opposite. When 
there is a necessity for planting fresh canes, men 
dig large holes with a long-handled hoe, and can 
earn one shilling and sixpence for digging eighty 
holes. That is a very laborious task for one day. 
If the soil is very light they can make overwork, 
bat not if the soil is heavy or wet. For several 
years, however, after a piece of good land has 
been once planted, it will not need to be dug. 
The canes, after being cut, spring again from the 
old root, and these new canes are called rat- 
toons. They are not so full of juice as young 
fresh canes, but they are usually gathered for 
four or five years, and then the roots are con- 
sidered as having exhausted themselves, and new 
canes are procured. 

The cleaning and weeding of the fields and 
cutting the canes are the chief operations of 
the year. Lately the managers of some of the 
eight estates have introduced a fresh tariff of 
wages for these operations. There are some 
variations in the price, but it is understood that 
every labourer is now expected to weed twenty- 
five chains, or in some cases thirty chains in 
Jength, for one shilling, and that is the day’s 
task. Twenty-five chaius is equal to 1650 feet, 
or nearly one-third of a mile. The breadth of 
each row is four feet. This certainly seems a 
formidable task, especially if the land is very 
foul with weeds, and when you bear in mind that 
the row is at least four feet wide. The payment 
for the other operations is in the same propor- 
tion, cutting canes being considered equivalent 
to weeding and clearing them. In the payment 
of wages for the work done on the esta:es, dis- 
putes arise. The people, however, seem to have 
a settled feeling that the law affords no redress 
for any injustice they may sustain, inasmuch as 
the planters are the magistrates, and they ac- 
cept whatever the overseers are willing to pay, 
because they could not better their condition by 
removal to another estate, where they would be 
sure to find the same state of things prevailing. 
On the other hand, the overseers feel assured of 
support from the magistrates, and in their in- 
tercourse with the labourers certainly carry mat- 
ters with a very high hand. 

Many of the greatest difficulties relating to 
Jamaica would vanish if the questions connected 
with labour and wages could meet with a satis- 
factory solution. ‘The discovery of the facts of 
the case constitute, however, no small difficulty. 
An overseer on one of the estates tells the in- 
quirer, with all apparent candour and truthful- 
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ness, that cane-cutters are expected to cut 
twenty-five chains (1650 feet) for one shilling 
and sixpence, and that the task is readily ac- 
complished between nine o’clock and two in the 
day. Labourers on the same property may be 
met at nightfall returning from their work, who 
assure you that they went to work between six 
and seven, and have worked all day without in- 
termission, and that they were unable to accom- 
plish more than three-fourths or four-fifths of 
their task, and that they expect to be paid for 
what they cut at the rate of one shilling, 
and not one shilling and sixpence, for the 
task, so that ninepence a day is really all 
that they earn, and that deductions are so 
constantly made from this pittance, that they 
seldom carry home so much as five shillings 
as the result of their week's work. They say it 
constantly happens, that under the pretence of 
not having enough silver, the wages are left un- 
paid, for several weeks together, or perhaps half 
a crown or three shillings are paid on a Friday 
evening, on account, and then the reckoning is 
postponed, so that in the end no further pay- 
ment is made. 

However the truth may be, the labour is un- 
doubtedly severe, and there is too much reason 
to be afraid that the complaints of non-payment 
are well founded. 

When the canes have been cut and bound in 
the field, they are carried on bullock-carts to the 
crushing mill, adjoining the boiler-house and 
distillery. On the large estates these works are 
of very great dimensions, and some of them pos- 
sess costly machinery. All of them are built of 
great strength, and their walls in some cases are 
almost like castles. They do not appear to have 
many modern improvements, although at diffe- 
rent times vast sums must have been expended 
in steam-machinery imported from England 
and elsewhere. As to the arrangement of the 
premises and details of manufacture, there seems 
to have formerly existed the most profound igno- 
rance, which it has not been since considered 
necessary to rectify. The manufacture of sugar 
is thus carried on by methods which to accom- 
plished English or American engineers and che- 
mists must appear to be simply barbarous, and 
the result is that the finest qualities of the sugar 
are lost, its bulk diminished, its colour spoiled, 
and the profits of the producer destroyed. All 
this is admitted by many of the more intelligent 
overseers, but their invariable refuge is in the 
fact that the English legislature has so arranged 
the sugar duties that it is more profitable to pro- 
duce a low-priced sugar than to produce the 
best. This doubtless needs alteration. 

There are two principal wharfs where the 
sugar is shipped; one at Bowden, on the south 
coast, and one at Holland Bay; near the light- 
house, at the eastern extremity of the island. 
Six oxen drag two tons of sugar at a time to the 
wharf, and the labour they undergo is severe in 
the extreme, especially on the Bowden Road, 
which is hilly, and in a scandalous state of re- 
pair. Mr. Duifus, who keeps the wharf, is also 
the contractor for the repair of the road, and it 
is astonishing that he is not compelled to fulfil 
his contract in a more satisfactory manner. 
The rule, however, in Jamaica seems to be 
for everybody else to wg goog public 
money. It is understood that Mr. Duffu 
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makes a large gain by the Bowden Road con- 
tract, and spends as little as possible. His 
labourers are notoriously ill-paid. One of them, 
a man of known good character, said to the 
writer, “I work on this road for Mr. Duffus. I 
suppose he pay ls. a day, but I not satisfied. 
Work too hard. I want four bit (ls. 6d.). When 
I ask him about it he ride off. I have been 
working five week. I have worked twenty-two 
days in all. Don’t make no agreement. Him 
won’t agree. Pay what him like. At end of 
first week him give 2s. on account. Say him 
have no more money. Say the same till end of 
fourth week ; then he give 5s. Hope he will pay 
me up next Friday. If I go away I lose all”. 

This statement is probably true in all its de- 
tails. There is no effective magisterial power to 
check abuses such as those which it discloses, 
and it is no wonder that discontent prevails. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STATE OF LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION, 


Iv conversation with the Rev. Alexander Foote, 
Wesleyan minister at Manchioneal, he mentioned 
that he was present at the Circuit Court at 
Morant Bay, at the sessions held in or about 
June 1864. Three cases were much impressed 
on his mind as illustrations of the want of wis- 
Nom which prevails in Jamaica. 

‘ Tn one case, a member of Mr. Parnther’s 
church, at Morant Bay, was charged with an 
assault on Mr. Delson Walker, the overseer of 
Oxford estate, the property of the late Baron 
Ketelholt. Mr. Walker had supported the un- 
popular candidate at the election of a member 
of the House of Assembly, in opposition to Mr. 
G. W. Gordon, who had been defeated. There 
was the usual excitement attending the election, 
but nothing approaching to riot. On returnin 
home in the evening in his buggy, accompani 
by his wife, Mr. Walker was followed by a mob, 
and was pelted. He had got across Nutt’s River, 
and was slowly ascending Montpelier Hill, when 
some person struck him while sitting in the car- 
riage. Mrs. Walker interfered and remonstrated, 
and her remonstrance prevailed, so that no fur- 
ther assault was committed. It might have 
been well if the matter had been allowed to 
drop; but, unfortunately, Mr. Walker thought 
it necessary to take proceedings to punish the 
aggressor. The evidence of identification was 
very imperfect, and many respectable persons 
believed that the defendant who was brought 
before the Court had nothing to do with the 
assault, but that it was committed by another 
person of the same name. The matter was fully 
investigated on the trial of the cause, and ulti- 
mately the jury, after being locked up a consi- 
derable time, were discharged, being unable to 
agree upon their verdict. ‘The people attended 
at the Court-house in crowds, and if there had 
been a conviction, there would probably have 
been a rescue. The Inspector of Police, Mr. 
Lord, told Mr. Foote, while the trial was pro- 
ceeding, that he had no sufficient force to carry 
the defendant from the Court-house to the prison. 
It is hardly possible to overestimate the danger 
ofthis state of things. A feeble executive among 
an excitable people, irritated by what they be- 
lieve to be an unfounded and vindictive charge, 
is likely to produce much evil in any country 
where it exists, and the folly of putting it in 
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motion, for a trivial case, cannot be too strongly 
condemned, especially where the relations be- 
tween the parties concerned are such that their 
future intercourse is likely to Le embittered by 
the controversy in which they have been en- 


ed. 

othe second case which attracted Mr. Foote’s 
attention was that of a complaint by Mr. Smith, 
the overseer of Serge inland sugar estate, in the 
Blue Mountain Valley, agaiust three or four of 
the labourers, for the use of threatening Jan- 
guage. The circumstances, as they came out in 

ourt, were not very creditable either to the 
temper or discretion of the overseer. His rea- 
diness to take the people into Court for a trivial 
offence cost him his situation. It appeared that 
on some occasion, either through misunderstand- 
ing, or for want of change, Mr. Smith was not 

repared to pay wages when due. To pacify the 

bourers he ordered a pailful of rum and water 
to be prepared for them. Unfortunately, the 
beverage had an effect, and angry words ensued. 
Both parties became heated. Mr. Smith sent 
for his pistols. Eventually they separated with- 
out further mischief; but Mr. Smith kept up 
the bad feeling by prosecuting three or four of 
the men. A conviction took place, but the Cir- 
cuit Judge marked his sense of the transaction 
by inflicting a very slight punishment. It was 
understood the people on the estate had become 
thoroughly disorganized through this proceedin 
and other causes, and consequently Mr. Smi 
was discharged from his situation immediately 
after the trial. This train of evil consequences 
might have been avoided by a little more fore- 
thought, temper, and discretion. 

The third case was still more scandalous, It 
was not only an illustration of the many modes 
in which the people of the island cheat one an- 
other, but it also furnished a strong proof that 
the administration of justice cannot be relied 
upon, because, among many other things, juries 
are liable to corruption. 

In this instance, a Morant-Bay trader, named 
Chevannes, came before the Court as com- 
plainant. It was openly said in Court that his 
cause was quite safe with the jury of his own 
friends who occupied the box. He had contracted 
with a black man to purchase logwood for expor- 
tation. He paid the man some money on ac- 
count, and the man started on hare round 
the country to collect the logwood. A quantity 
ef logwood was sent in for shipment, and then, 
while the contract was still in course of comple- 
tion, a dispute arose about the weight of the 
quantity already supplied. The man came to 
Morant Bay to see Chevannes, and settle the 
question of weight, and get paid for what had 
been supplied, just as Chevannes, with a friend, 
was setting out for Kingston. Chevannes re- 
ferred him to a clerk, Mr. McKay, to settle the 
matter. Accordingly, the weights were agreed, 
and McKay paid the amount due for the quan- 
tity delivered, intending that the money origi- 
nally advanced on account should still be considered 
as an advance against what remained to be de- 
livered. Chevannes complained that his clerk 
had done wrong, and actually instituted proceed- 
ings against the vendor of the Icgwood for ob- 
taining money under false pretences, There 
could be no possible ground for such a charge 

on the facts as now stated, and so the Judge 
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told the jury.. The jury, however, found a ver- 
dict of guilty against the black man. From 
that verdict the Judge dissented, and refused to 
pass any sentence. 

In England every one of these cases would 
have been either laughed or frowned out of Court. 
Yet here they occupied the serious attention of a 
learned Judge and a jury in the Court, which is 
the Jamaica counterpart of the English Courts 
of Assize. 


(From another Correspondent.) 


The Special Commission before which the so- 
called Gordon conspirators were brought has. 
come to an end; and never, in the whole history: 
of this colony, has there been a more corrupt and . 
disgraceful proceeding. The jury panel was 
corruptly prepared to ensure convictions, and it 
was proved on oath that numerous persons were 
purposely omitted from the panel. In the case. 
of Regina v. O'Connell, the Judges upheld the: 
rigour of the law, and the Chief Justice delivered 
that memorable speech, so dear to us all as 
English subjects. Here, at the ultima thule, law 
is oe under tyrants’ feet, and justice out- 
raged daily. The conspiracy case, upon which 
Mr. Eyre relied so much to support his senseless 
theory of “a wide-spread rebellion,” broke down 
ingloriously, and the treason cases were with- 
drawn very prudently by the Attorney-General, 
amid all the pressure and insolence brought to 
bear upon him by the Advocate-General, who 
appeared to uphold the late Governor and his 
Executive Committee, of whom it may be said, 
that no peace will ever be in the country, so long 
as they continue in office. The convictions for 
seditious writings and speakings were obtained 
by a packed jury, and the moral effect of the 
verdicts is upon a par with the scandalous cha- 
racter of the whole proceedings. I pray and 
trust that these have been the saddest days for 
this unhappy Jand. 

You will perceive by the papers that evidence 
has accumulated in favour of poor Gordon. The 
Almighty is making bare His arm in support of 
the _— and it is now put beyond doubt, 
that Gordon was too ill to visit the vestry at 
Morant Bay on the 11th October. It is equally 
clear, from the evidence of Lieutenant Bland, 
that Mr. Lake’s report of the trial is true in 
every particular, and that Mr. Gordon was 
murdered under the semblance of British law, 
committed to as incapable hands as ever miscar- 
ried in the affairs of England’s greatness. 
Gordon’s case has been brought before the full 
glare of day, but there are the cold-blooded 
murders of Samuel Clarke, Bonham, Lawrence, 
and numerous others, which have been lightly 
passed over, but which must become household 
words in all time to come in Jamaica. The 
Commissioners are in great haste to get away, 
and I begin to suspect that the result of their 
investigations will fall short of public expectation,. 
for their duties now seem to me to be simply 
confined to bringing up officers and planters 
accused, to give contradictions to previous 
witnesses against them. The crueliies, lust, and. 
brutal conduct of white and coloured men upon 
and against the blacks, will never be fully known. 
Terror and dismay still reign over the unfortunate 
negroes, and God only knows what would have 
become of the poor creatures but for that grossly 
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maligned, but noble compact of brotherhood, the 
Anti-Slavery Society. Left to such men fas 
Messrs. Eyre, Bowerbank, Westmoreland, Ho- 
sack, Georges, Shortridge, Rector Cooke and 
Co., Jamaica would be a very hell. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Thursday, February 22nd.) 
JAMAICA GOVERNMENT BILL. 


On the second reading of the Jamaica Go- 
vernment Bill, 

Sir J. Pakineton pressed the House not to 
-enter on this occasion into discussion on the re- 
cent events in Jamaica, and acknowledged that 
the Government, in suspending Governor Eyre, 
had not desired to prejudge him. He concurred 
in the Bill, though he lamented the necessity for 
80 aa sea a step. 

Mr. Haprreip made some remarks on the in- 
justice of maintaining an established church in 
Jamaica. 

Mr. Crom-Ewine@ traced the present misera- 
ble condition of Jamaica to a long course of mis- 
- government. 

After a few energetic remarks from Colonel 
EDWARDES on a personal matter, 

Mr. CaRpWELL thanked the House for the 
-candour with which it had received the Bill, and 
shewed how impossible it was for the Govern- 
‘ment, in justice to Governor Eyre and to the 
public interests, to take any other course than 
that which they had taken in reference to the 
‘appointment of the commission. Though the 
Bill was but temporary in its operation, he did 
not anticipate that the House, when in posses- 
sion of full information, would feel disposed to 
revert to the old form of Government. 

Mr. CAVE expressed an opinion that the form 
of Government provided by this Bill was the best 
fitted to promote the prosperity of Jamaica. 

Mr. Lamont concurred inthat view; and, after 
a few words from Mr. Buxton, who declined to 
go into the general question, the Bill was read a 
a second time. 


(Monday February 26th.) 
JAMAICA GOVERNMENT BILL. 


The House went into Committee on this Bill. 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. APDERLEY moved the omission of that 
part of it which limited the duration of the new 
constitution of Jamaica to three years. Ifthe 
measure were limited to three years there would 
be no time to introduce necessary reforms, and 
they would run a risk if they so limited it, be- 
cause at the end of three years it might be im- 
possible to revise the constitution and establish 
a new one. There was no necessity for the limi- 
tation, because the necessity for the change of 
‘Government was permanent, and existed before 
the insurrection, which merely precipitated the 
change, and did not cause it. He moved the 
‘omission of words for the purpose of removing 
the limitation. 

Mr. Crum-Ew1ne remarked that limita- 
tion implied doubt as to the wisdom {and expe- 
diency of the measure itself. So long as there 
was a doubt and suspicion that the measure 
~would be brought to a termination at the end of 
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three years, capital would not flow into the 
colony. Hefsaw danger in the limitation, but 
could see no danger in withdrawing the limi- 
tation. 

Mr. 8. Cave concurred in the amendment. It 
might be supposed that this was a measure giv- 
ing a monopoly of power to the whites, but that 
was a total mistake; and he deprecated any 
thing that might lead to a renewal of political 
agitation in the island. 

Mr. CaRpWELL said his view always was that 
a permanent change of this kind was necessary 
to the welfare of Jamaica, and the only reason 
for making the Bill temporary was to give to 
that House an opportunity of inquiry and dis- 
cussion ; but he would willingly defer to what 
appeared to be the desire of the House to make 
the measure a permanent one. 

The amendment was agreed to, the chairman 
was ordered to report the Bill, and the House 
resumed. 


(Thursday, February 28th.) 
JAMAICA GOVERNMENT BILL. 


The Jamaica Government Bill was read a third 
time, after some remarks from Mr. Cave and 
Mr. Mills, who {called attention to the church 
establishment of Jamaica. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Tuesday, March 13th, 1866.) 
JAMAICA GOVERNMENT BILL. 


EARL RUSSELL, in moving the second reading of 
this Bill, entered into an explanation of the rea- 
sons which rendered the measure necessary. He 
said the object of the Bill was to enable Her Ma- 
jesty, by an order in Council, to establish an en- 
tirely new Government in Jamaica. In 1833 
an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament, 
by which a complete change was made in the 
West-India islands. We thereby abolished Slavery 
in those islands, and placed those who had 
hitherto been in the relation of master and slave 
in the relation of employer and workman. It 
was to be expected that so great a change would 
cause great disorder, great cessation from labour, 
and consequent ruin of the proprietors, and an 
indisposition to work on the part of those who 
had been slaves. That disorder, however, had not 
been so great with regard to many of the islands 
as had been expected, and with reference to the 
production of sugar there had been a far less 
falling off since the alteration than might have 
been expected. For instance, in Barbados, dur- 
ing ‘the last six years of Slavery the production 
of sugar was 338,793 cwt.; in Trinidad it was 
293,862 cwt.; and in Antigua it was 173,079 
cwt. In 1864 the 238,793 cwt. raised in 
Barbados had become 539,706 cwt.; the 293,862 
ewt. of Trinidad had become 670,793 cwt., and 
the 173,079 cwt. of Antigua had become in 1863 
(the year 1864 being a year of drought) 202,483 
ewt. ‘The total quantity of sugar produced in 

all the sugar colonies in the last six years of 
Slavery was 4,346,853 cwt., whilst in 1864 it 

was only 4,314,691 cwt., thus shewing that the 

falling off in the production of sugar was not 

great, and was not so great as might have been 

anticipated. In Barbados the amount of the 
black population was such as to create great com- 
petition for labour, and by that means produc- 
tion had been kept up. And in the island o 
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Trinidad there was a great immigration of 
coolies, and as they were exceedingly industrious 
it accounted for the increase in the production of 
sugar in that island. In Antigua, although 
wages were low, still there was that amount of 
labour to produce the sugar that he had named. 
But the state of the island of Jamaica had been 
unhap ily such, that no less than two millions, 
and a ha f of acres had been left entirely unpro- 
ductive, and the production of sugar, instead of 
being, as it was in the last years of Slavery, 
1,356, 628cwt., was, in 1864, no more than 
471,521 cwt. In Jamaica the relation of master 
and slave was such as to produce so much jea- 
lousy and ill-will during the period of Slavery, 
that it had ever since been kept up. The work- 
ing population of that island complained that 
they were told, and that they expected that they 
were entitled to a certain amount of wages, 
without any reference to their continuous labour, 
or that profit which every employer might ex- 
pect to obtain from the application of his capi- 
tal. They were told that they would be paid 
certain wages, and that they ought to expect 
them. He was not going to allude to the un- 
fortunate circumstances of last year, for doubt- 
less, when the Royal Commissioners made their 
report, it must attract the attention of Parlia- 
ment ; but to allude only to the state of things 
which had existed in that island previous to the 
late unfortunate outbreak. There was a repre- 
sentative Government in Jamaica, but it was 
very imperfectly conducted during the period of 
Slavery, and was productive of various abuses. 
The Assembly had usurped various powers, the 
body was very much divided, and it did not at 
all represent the population of the island. Thus 
they found in a population of about 450,000 
there were 13,000 whites, 81,000 coloured, and 
about 380,000 blacks; there were only 2000 on 
the voting lists, and in fact the representative 
body did not represent more than about 1500. 
Unfortunately that body had pursued a very im- 
politic course. It had very much increased the 
debt of the island, and though the minority was 
small they were able to keep up an incessant 

tation, and the consequence was that at 
length the Assembly themselves came to the re- 
solution of entirely changing the Government of 
the island, and to have a council nominated 
partly by the Crown and partly elected, and to 
abolish altogether that constitution which had 
so long existed, and which had been productive 
of so much evil. ‘The object of the present Bill 
was to empower Her Majesty, from time to time, 
to alter or amend the constitution of Jamaica; 
and it was intended that the Bill should come 
into force as soon asit had passed both houses of 
the legislature, and obtained Her Majesty's con- 
sent. It was intended that the constitution to 
be established in Jamaica should be similar to 
that which exists in Trinidad, where none of 
those violent objections to the form of Govern- 
ment existed as in Jamaica, and which was in a 
state < comparative prosperity, aud enjoyed 

order. 

Lord Dunsany asked why the strong repre- 
sentations which had been made by Governor 
Eyre for the last two years and a half in respect 
to the state of the island were disregarded. In 
a despatch, written get Eyre to the late 
Duke of Newcastle, His Excellency complained 
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of the unsettled state of affairs in Jamaica, and 
traced the cause in some measure to the uncer- 
tain and indefinite tenure of his office. Governor 
Eyre considered that he had been placed in an 
anomalous position during the whole of his ad- 
ministration, having at first anticipated the re- 
turn of Governor Darling, whom he had suc- 
ceeded; and when he found that his predecessor 
was not to return, he was left in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to the duration of his own appoint- 
ment. He (Lord Duusany) thought it must be 
admitted that a Governor appointed by the home 
Government ought not to be censurable for the 
evils of the colonial administration. 

Lord Taunton said no ‘person who read the 
history of Jamaica but must come to the con- 
clusion that the evils of the island were of long 
standing, and of no ordinary character. Those 
evils, however, might be traced to the conduct 
of the legislature, which had been guilty of sins 
both of commission and omission. He believed 
if the system pursued by the legislature of Ja- 
maica were introduced into the British House of 
Commons, it would very soon so corrupt and 
ruin it, that they would at once make demands 
for a great change. In the first place, there was 
in the House of Assembly the power of origi- 
nating money votes without the sanction of the 
Crown. In the next place, they exercised a 
power during the intervals between the sessions 
of prolonging their existence by establishing 
certain commissions, which, in effect, usurped 
the functions of the executive Government. ‘Those 
practices served to sustain a system of political 
jobbing, corruption, and usurpation; and the 
results were, that the finances of the colony were 
utterly ruined. No proper system of carrying 
labour into the colony was adopted, and couse- 
quently the sugar cultivation was greatly di- 
minished. The colony at length asked this 
country to guarantee a loan, and the British 
Government, in guaranteeing that loan, in- 
sisted on certain stipulations, which, to a cer- 
tain degree, did improve the working of the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica; but still great 
reforms were necessary, and it was now felt chat 
the best course that could be pursued was to 
establish such a system of government as was 
now pro ; 

Earl Grez entirely concurred in what had 
fallen from his noble friend (Lord Taunton). 
It appeared to him to be highly important to 
shew that the evils of Jamaica had not arisen 
from any inherent fault of the negro race. Tor 
more than thirty years he had taken a deep in- 
terest in this subject, and he now ventured to 
ask their lordship’s attention whilst he reviewed 
the proceedings which had led to the present 
Bill—a Bill to which he gave his cordial sup- 
port. The Assembly of Jamaica possessed the 
power not only of originating money grants, but 
also the power, under the name of commissioners 
of accounts, of collecting the revenue, and they 
used this power to spare their own friends, and 
to burden severely those who were opposed to 
them. Those powers were abused in the most 
grievous manner. ‘The affairs of the admi- 
nistration were distinguished by corruption, 
jobbing, and they exhibited a total want of 
judgment in the local authorities in adapting 
their measures to the existing state of things. 
It was now forty years since the struggle had 
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commenced in the Jamaica legislature on the 
‘ subject of the condition of the negro commnnity. 
Mr. Canning’s resolutions in 1823 were the be- 
ginning of those disturbances. When the Act 
of 1833 was in progress he ventured to give it 
his most determined opposition, because he was 
convinced, from what he had ascertained as to 
the state of the colony at that time, that the 
system of ageentioentp proposed must neces- 
sarily fail. In trusting to the system of appren- 
ticeship, he thought that a precious opportunity 
was lost for adopting those measures that were 
really necessary for organizing a new state of 
society, and placing the negroes in a situation 
in which they might be expected to continue 
their labours as they had previously done. All 
those warnings were of no avail, and his appre- 
hensions of the evil results of the apprenticeship 
system were speedily fulfilled. ‘The object of 
the colonial proprietors appeared to be to obtain 
as much compensation as they could for the loss 
of their slaves, and, at the same time, to give as 
little payment as possible to the negroes for 
their labour. The result was, a state of things 
which this country would not tolerate. A 
powerful agitation was got up in this country; 
and in 1833 an Act was passed which fettered 
the powers of the masters over their negro 
apprentices. In Jamaica they adopted a system 
of fiscal arrangements and policy that was dia- 
metrically opposed to every principle of political 
science and economy; and it was impossible to 
doubt that failure would be the result. The 
abuses continued, and were so great in 1839, 
that a measure was proposed suspending the 
authority of the Legislative Assembly. He 
said at the time he did not think that that 
measure was proposed in the best form to obtain 
the sanction of Parliament. It was proposed on 
far too narrow grounds, and was too limited in 
its scope. It was deeply to be regretted that the 
Bill proposed in 1839 for suspending the consti- 
tution of Jamaica had not passed into a law. 
If it had, he firmly believed that the condition 
of the island would be different to what it was 
at present. In 1846 the British Parliament de- 
termined to establish free-trade in sugar; and 
the measure which they proposed led to the most 
violent resistance on the part of the Jamaica 
legislature, which had determined to thwart the 
Government by taking every means in their 
power to upset the proposals made for the in- 
ternal improvement of the island. They did 
succeed in those endeavours; but they did not 
succeed in obtaining the —— they required 
for their sugar-trade. From that time the con- 
dition of Jamaica had been getting worse and 
worse ; but it was not true that their miserable 
condition arose either from the abolition of 
Slavery or the establishment of free-trade in 
sugar. In proof of this fact he might refer to 
Trinidad, which, although when the sngar duties 
were altered in 1846 it was in a very distressed 
condition, with its finances embarrassed, had 
nevertheless since, by the introduction of fiscal 
reforms, and a careful attention to the general 
details of its administration, risen to a highly 

rosperous condition and a satisfactory state. 

ewas glad that the results shewed that the 
policy which he recommended in 1846 was the 
true policy for the colonies. This was the policy 
of free-trade, and he repeated that he was glad 
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that it was now proved that the Government of 
the day were right in abolishing protection ; for 
this, so far from being the ruin of the colonies, 
had, when accompanied by proper measures, 
placed the prosperity of the colonies upon a more 
stable and better footing than it ever stood on 
before. Though, in former times, there were 
great profits made in the West Indies, yet they 
were never free for more than three or four years 
from extreme embarrassment and distress. This 
was the consequence of the artificial system 
under which they were placed. The contrast 
between the other sugar colonies and Jamaica 
afforded conclusive proof that it was not the 
abolition of protection, nor the abolition of 
Slavery, that caused the misfortunes of that 
country. He was glad to find that Her Majesty’s 
Government had proposed this Bill in its present 
shape, and he did not think it so wonderful as 
some people did, that the Assembly of Jamaica 
had consented to this act of political suicide. As 
his noble friend had shewn, there were, out of a 
large population, comparatively a very small 
number of persons who had possessed real poli- 
tical power in the elections. The planting in- 
terest possessed the principal influence; and this 
interest was mainly composed, not of persons 
having permanent interests in the colony, but of 
agents and overseers, who were chiefly desirous 
to make their fortunes and return home as 
speedily as possible. His late lamented friend, 
Lord Elgin, pointed out to him that this was the 
most despairing feature in the state of the colony 
of Jamaica, that those who exercised the chief 
ascendancy were men who had little or no care 
as to what followed if the system could be made 
to last their time. Slow as the progress of the 
negroes had been, by degrees they had acquired 
property and a certain degree of political in- 
fluence; and it seemed to him, looking at the 
various symptoms that were: developed, that 
in a short time political ascendancy would 
have fallen into the hands of the negroes; and 
his firm belief was, that the fear of the consequent 
distress and ruin of the colony was the motive 
which induced the House of Assembly to com- 
mit political suicide. He thought that the Go- 
vernment had acted most judiciously in accepting 
the position, and in proposing to place the colony 
under the government of the Crown, restricted 
only by the opinion of the ministers and of Par- 
liament. The negroes must for many years be 
unfit for the exercise of political power, and 
therefore to abolish the oligarchy which had ex- 
isted, and give them power, would have made 
things worse than they were ; and he owned that 
he should have looked with great alarm at poli- 
tical power being placed in the hands of those 
who were also in possession of physical force. 
He thought that a measure such as that which 
had been originally proposed in the House of 
Assembly would have been equally injurious, for 
it would have maintained the power of the exist- 
ing oligarchy, and have deprived the Crown of 
that full power and responsibility which he 
thought it ought to have. Therefore he quite 
approved of the terms of this Bill, and it was 
sufficient for them to legislate for the state of 
things that actually existed, leaving it to future 
Parliaments, when Jamaica should have become 
fit for some other form of Government to 
establish such a Government. He hored that 
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the power conferred would be used judiciously, 
and that we should have in time a state of things 
in Jamaica which would be very different to that 
which now existed. He was quite persuaded that 
there was no essential unfitness in the black 
race for improvement, for they were capable, un- 
der proper circumstances, of great industry. The 
state of things which existed in Barbados only 
proved the soundness of the theory of Mr. Gib- 
bon Wakefield, which, in 1833, made himself and 
others contend that, in order to make emancipa- 
tion work well, the negro must be placed artifi- 
cially in a situation analogous to that in which 
he was in countries which were more fully deve- 
loped; and it certainly was a great blunder to 
abstain from taking measures to correct a ten- 
dency that was at the time so easily — 
He was quite aware that the time had now gone 
by for adopting measures which, in 1833, would 
have been easy ; but he was persuaded that if a 
sound principle of policy were now acted upon a 
great deal might yet bo done. Every thing de- 
pended, however, upon how the powers confer- 
red were carried out by the Government, and 
by those employed under them, and especially 
in the selection of the persons into whose hands 
in Jamaica this great task would be committed. 
They ought to have in the colony not only a Go- 
vernor of first-rate ability, but he ought to have 
the assistance of a certain number, at all events, 
of men sent from this couatry, of the highest 
talent and acquirements. These men should have 
a careful acquaintance with all those great ques- 
tions of sccial organization that had of late 
years attracted so much attention, and with po- 
litical economy; and they should also possess 
those habits which were essential for regulating 
the legislation of Jamaica. He trusted that the 
men chosen to carry out these great objects would 
be fit for the purpose, and that the Government 
would be influenced by no false economy to un- 
derpay men who would have to dwell in an un- 
healthy climate, and to work out a mode of mak- 
ing this magnificent island again, as she was 
formerly, one of the great places of produce in 
the earth. 

Lord Lytre.ton drew attention to the fact, 
that the degradation and corruption of the black 
population had been strongly developed; and he 
hoped that the attention of the Government of 
the island would be given to this subject. 

Lord Loncrorp hoped that when the case of 
Governor Eyre was brought before Parliament, 
some explanation would be given of why he was 
left for so long a time to administer the affairs 
of the colony in so insecure a position as to weaken 
his authority. It was not surprising that there 
nould be conflicts of opinion between the local 
Assembly and a Governor who could not tell 
from month to month whether he would be Go- 
vernor or not. He had himself spent a consi- 
derable time in some of the colonies, and he 
never heard a good word for any colonial officer 
in any of them. He had, however, heard a chief 
justice express, in words which it would be hardly 
proper to repeat, the hope that “ those fellows” 
at home would leave the colonies alone. He 
hoped that what occurred would serve to attract 
more attention to colonial matters. 

The Duke of AnGy.u observed that the Crown 
had had no power to carry into effect the mea- 
sures which were thought necessary for the 
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island; and that this had been the ruin of the 
colony. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

(Thursday, March 15th.) 
JAMAICA GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Jamaica Government Bill passed through 
Committee. 
THE ‘‘TIMES” NEW VIEW OF THE 
JAMAICA TROUBLES. 


THe Times has seen the “error of its 
ways,” in relation to the Jamaica troubles, 
and is doing penance in a white sheet. 
Were it an individual, its testimony, now 
that almost everybody is convinced, would 
be valueless. In its editorial capacity, 
however, it speaks with an authority to 
which numbers will yield, and hence its 
conversion is of value. Its course on this 
question has been the most extraordinary 
it is ‘gee for a newspaper to pursue, 
g 








though in strict accordance with its own 
inconsistent policy on all great occasions. 
It commenced by lauding Governor Eyre 
and his accomplices as the saviours of Ja- 
maica, abusing in an adverse ratio the 
unfortunate coloured population whom it 
designated as a set of murderers, refusing 
to discriminate between the guilty and the 
loyal and peaceable. It continued, in the 
teeth of accumulating and justificatory 
evidence, to denounce those who demanded 
inquiry, on the plea that indiscriminate 
punishment had been inflicted, and the 
grossest atrocities perpetrated. It alluded 
to Mr. Cardwell, in the most insulting 
terms, for yielding, as it alleged, to the 
clamour of a faction, and it opposed to the 
utmost the suspension of Mr. Eyre, on the 
retext that this was tantamount to con- 

emning him without a hearing. It syste- 
matically suppressed every tittle of news 
coming from the island, which weakened 
its own case, and gave a greedy ear to the 
prejudiced communications of compromised 
men and known opponents of the negro 
race. When the first series of the Jamaica 
Blue Books appeared, it affected to find 
in them a justification of Mr. Cardwell, 
and asserted that he had acted indepen- 
dently of all pressure from without—facts 
to the contrary notwithstanding—in issu- 
ing a Commission and appointing a new Go- 
vernor.* It now praises him for doing what 
it had abused the Anti-Slavery Committee 
for asking him to do, and said they were 
not justified in requiring at his hands. 
Even down to the latest possible moment, 
it continued the same policy of misrepre- 
sentation, suppression of evidence, and 
abuse of its opponents. At length, how- 
ever, the facts elicited by the Royal Com- 
missioners, by its own Special Correspon- 
dent, and by the gentlemen sent over by 
the Anti-Slavery Society and the Jamaica 
Committee to watch the proceedings of the 
Commissiwa, became too strong to be 
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ignored, and wise in its generation, it has 
recanted. It has published three leaders 
condemnatory of the proceedings of the 
Jamaica authorities; and though it is not 
to be expected it will ever become tho- 
rough on the side of justice, it is not to be 
denied that its altered opinions will mate- 
rially influence that particular section of 
the public which is guided by them. From 
this point of view the recantation of the 
Times is important, and will be so consi- 
-dered by all parties; but no acknowledg- 
‘ment of its error can redeem it in the esti- 
mation of the thinking sections of the 
‘community, nor compensate for the mis- 
‘chief it has done in sustaining oppression 
-and inhumanity at a moment when a word 
in its columns in favour of justice would 
‘have been worth any number of leaders in 
the same sense, now the battle is won. 

We think it well to place on record the 
first penitential leader of the Times, cut 
from its issue of the 19th ult. 

(From the ‘* Times” of the 19th March.) 

There is no longer any reasonable doubt that 
cruelties, of which it is impossible to think with- 
out shuddering, were perpetrated in the sip- 
pression of the Jamaica insurrection. Some, in- 
deed, of the worst stories originally told have 
melted away under the process of examination ; 
others have been materially qualified by counter 
evidence, and many seem to have been attached 
by mistake to innocent persons. Still, more than 
enough remain unshaken and even undisputed. 
It is now certain that scores, and perhaps hun- 
dreds, of prisoners were flogged before being 
hung, and often before being tried. It is cer- 
tain that some, though it is uncertain how many, 
were rigs 0 to run the gauntlet, after being 
flogged, through a crowd of brutal spectators, 
who were allowed to insult or pelt them as they 
pleased. It is certain that several, at least, 
were shot or hung without the pretence of a trial, 
at the caprice of an officer or subordinate. It is 
certain that Mr. Ramsay, the Provost-Marshal, 
stands charged by a multitude of witnesses, black 
and white, with excesses for which a parallel 
must be sought among the infamous eccentri- 
cities of oriental despots. It is certain, at least, 
—for the statement rests on the authority of the 
resident magistrate at Bath —that he flogged 
with his own hand fifteen men who had never 
been sentenced, and were to be sent before the 
Court-martial at Morant Bay. It is probable, 
moreover, that men were bribed with the hope 
of life—a — not always realized—to betray 
their accomplices; that persons accured of crimes 
were refused permission to call witnesses in their 
defence ; and that some were executed, the only 
proof of whose guilt was their being found 
wounded. These are things which cannot be dis- 
missed with commonplaces about the dire neces- 
sities of war, and the unfairness of scrutinizing 
retrospectively through a microscope the pro- 
ceedings of men confronted with an overwhelm- 
ing danger. They are acts, not military, but 
judicial, done for the most part after armed re- 
sistance had ceased, and when there was nothing 
to prevent a deliberate separation of the inno- 
cent from the guilty. 
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While we are unable to characterize in gentler 
terms the general effect of the evidence detailed 
in the letter of our Jamaica correspondent, it is 
right to mention certain statements which tend, 
so far as they go, to extenuate the conduct of 
individuals. To the alleged enormities of Mr. 
Ramsay we shall not further allude, for this 
gentleman had been arrested on February 20, 
and, although released on bail, will doubtless 
have to answer an indictment for murder. Even 
to him some wild and faithful touches of kind- 
ness are attributed by some of those who testified 
against him, and two of the Volunteer officers, 
whose names are well known in connection with 
these transactions, have apparently succeeded in 
modifying to some extent the unfavourable im- 
pressions against them. Captain Astwood, of 
the Kingston Volunteer Corps, itively de- 
clared that so long as he sat on the Court-martial 
at Morant Bay—one or two days—every case was 
carefully investigated, the accused being allowed 
full opportunity of cross-examining, and ‘no 
man was sentenced to death who not himself 
committed murder, or been accessory to murders.” 
We do not here stop to comment on this state- 
ment, which it seems quite impossible to recon- 
cile with those of Mr. Lake, a reporter of the 
Colonial Standard, who remained at Morant Bay 
from October 13 to November ]. We give it 
only for what it is worth, as coming from a wit- 
ness duly cautioned, that any thing which he 
chose to say might hereafter be used against 
him. Captain Astwood added, that no woman 
was flogged at Leith Hall, where Lieutenant 
Adcock was in command, in his own presence 
or to his knowledge; but that, on the contrary, 
Lieutenant Adcock emphatically protested against 
any such proceeding. He negatived other acts 
and expressions ascribed to Lieutenant Adcock 
and Captain Ford, and, in particular, the reported 
execution of a man named Mitchell, on the sole 
ground that he looked ‘* d———d suspicious.” On 
the other hand, he admitted that he had wit- 
nessed running the gauntlet, of which he gave a 
less harrowing version, and had not felt called 
upon to stop it: he also denied that he had ever 
seen Mr. Ramsay exceed his duty in “a very 
trying position.” Captain Astwood was followed 
by Captain Ford, extracts from whose letter 
have been published in this country. He pre- 
mised that his orders were to flog in all minor 
cases, sending all graver offences to be dealt with 
by Court-martial. Accordingly, he did flog at 
the rate of about fifteen a day, some of them 
women, for eight days during which he remained, 
with Lieutenant Adcock, at Leith Hall, but 
maintained that he “ inquired minutely into the 
particulars of each case.” He justified the threat 
that he would flog people unless they worked on 
the estates, on the ground that in that way they 
would best .relieve themselves of suspicion ; and 
took credit to himself for having won the respect 
and gratitude of the people. He endeavoured to 
explain away the most damaging passages in 
the letter to his brother, which he said was never 
intended for publication, by stating that he had 
strongly disapproved some of the measures de- 
scribed in it, but had been afraid to criticise them, 
knowing that private letters were opened at Mo- 
rant Bay. Here we come to an issue of which 
the public may judge for themselves. With Cap- 
tain Ford’s letter before us, and every wish to 
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make due allowance for excitement as well as for 
the motive he assigns, we feel bound to reject his 
own construction of his own words. Whether a 
private letter can be held to compromise an officer 
under such circumstances is another question ; 
but that Captain Ford therein ado the acts 
in which he represents himself to have taken part 
we have no doubt whatever. His evidence in fa- 
vour of General Nelson, Captain Hole, and Lieu- 
tenant Adcock, is more valuable, and goes to 
Tove that some precautions at least were taken 
i these officers _ the too summary execu- 
tion of justice. e may add, that if “ Paul Bo- 
le’s valet,” Anderson, is to be believed, Colonel 
obbs maligned himself in asserting falsely that 
he tied him up to his stirrup, and held a pistol to 
his head, * but the Colonel did threaten to shoot 
him if he did not tell the truth.” 

Upon the whole, the inference we are compelled 
to draw from the facts hitherto disclosed, subject 
of course to correction when the result of the in- 
quiry shall be made known, is that an abuse of 
power, beyond all excuse or palliation, either in 
nature or degree, will probably be brought home 
to several British officers, and a large number 
of British soldiers or sailors. It is a conclusion 
from which our readers will bear us witness that 
we long shrank, and which to have 
hastily would have been almost as dishonourable 
as to shut our eyes to it now that it is forced 
upon us. It is right we should recognise before 
all things, in a great political emergency the pa- 
ramount obligation of seeuring the public safety. 
Order comes before liberty, the ri om of society 
before the rights of theindividual. Had the Vo'un- 
teers drawn up before the Morant-Bay Court- 
house, killed some hundreds of people instead of 
only a few, by a volley fired in self-defence, or 
had any number of rebels, caught red-handed, 
been hanged upon the nearest trees, we should 
not have inquired too closely into the legality 
of such acts. We are prepared to go yet fur- 
ther, and to contend that a Government, or any 
other constituted authority, is entitled to a strong 
presumption in its favour when engaged in quell- 
ing an outbreak commencin with a massacre. 
But presumption must yield to proof, and we 
cannot but discern through «much i 
and many inventions the proof that a reign of 
terror did not prevail after the necessity for it 
had ceased. A time comes in every such crisis 
when the “dogs of war,” however properly “let 
slip,” ought to be strongly recalled, and after 
which the higher law must be invoked in vain. 
It seems to have been the chief fault of Governor 
Eyre that he failed to appreciate this, and, op- 
pressed with the burden of his own anxieties, 
asked no questions about the operation of mar- 
tial-law. The most cruel wrongs are often in- 
flicted through a division of responsibility be- 
tween those who give orders without seeing them 
executed, and those who execute them without 
consulting their own consciences. It will be for 
the Commissioners in this instance to apportion 
the blame between these two, and their task is 
one that few will envy. They will carry with 
them, however, the sympathy and support of the 
nation, which, jealous as it rightly is of its mili- 
tary character, will never suffer the sacred prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy to be profaned with 
impunity in its service. 
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THE JAMAICA QUESTION. 


BEFORE our next issue, it is probable the 
result of the inquiry by the Royal Com- 
missioners in Jamaica will have been made 
known. Unless any unforeseen circum- 
stances should have occurred to detain 
them, they are by this time well on their 
way back to England, with the exception 
of Sir H. Storks, who must perforce remain 
until another governor is appointed finally 
to supersede Mr. Eyre. It is, of course, 
impossible to say what will be the character 
of the report, but it seems scarcely probable, 
considering the nature of the evidence 
which has been elicited, that it can be 
aught but adverse to Mr. Eyre and his 
accomplices, Up to the departure of the 
last mail, no proofs whatever had been 
adduced to sustain Mr. Eyre’s allegation of 
‘‘a wide-spread conspiracy ;” so that the 
only ground upon which it has been sought 
to justify his recourse to martial law, and 
the dreadful slaughter and executions 
which took place under it, has been cut 
away from under him. It has been proved 
that the disturbances at Morant Bay on the 
11th of October were entirely local, arising 
out of local grievances, remediable by 
judicious measures. It is true, the rioters 
dispersed themselves over parts of the 
country immediately adjacent, and com- 
mitted acts which deserved punishment, 
but, on the other hand, it is now demon- 
strated that within forty-eight hours the 
riot had expended itself, and that when 
martial law was —— on the evening 
of the 13th October, the ‘‘ rebellion,” as it 
has been called, was already at anend. It 
is, therefore, also proved that the summary 
executions which were permitted, the 
indiscriminate slaughter of innocent and 
guilty, the floggings and shootings without 
trial, the mockeries of justice by extempo- 
rized courts-martial, the burning of negro 
settlements, and the torturing and murder- 
ing of numbers of their inhabitants, were 
deeds perpetrated when the ordinary courts 
of law might have been resorted to for the 
punishment of real or the trial of suspected 
offenders—in a word, when all danger had 
ceased. It has been shown that the late 
G. W. Gordon was arrested, condemned, 
and summarily executed, upon evidence 
utterly insufficient; that he was not cog- 


nizant of the outbreak at Morant Bay until 
after it had occurred; that ill health pre- 
vented his attending the vestry on that 
fatal day ; that the ‘‘unmistakeable evi- 
dence” of his guilt, which Mr. Eyre asserted 
he possessed, did not exist; in fact, that 
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he was maliciously put away, because he 
was a troublesome political opponent, and 
the opportunity was favourable. A case of 
murder was never more clearly established 
than this against any one who has suffered 
for such a crime the extreme penalty of 
the law. Other cases equally atrocious 
have also been proved against other officials, 
and it is established that naval and mili- 
tary officers, holding Her Majesty’s Com- 
mission, have been directly privy to 
atrocities and abuses of power at which the 
heart turns sick. It is really difficult to 
conceive what extenuating circumstances 
the Commissioners will be able to find for 
such wholesale babarities. 

No accurate account of the real number 
of victims seems to have been obtained, 
and the task appears impossible. The 
island official newspapers put them down 
at three thousand, of whom, upwards of two 
thousand were executed after some sort of 
trial, and the remainder shot in the bush. 
If, therefore, this was an exaggeration—and 
there is now, happily, some probability 
that such was the case—the originators of 
the statement are responsible, not those 
who accepted their testimony in confidence. 
On the other hand, we do not see how the 
facts are now to be ascertained, and the 
number of victims may, with as much 
probability, under these circumstances, be 
set down at 3,000 as at 500. 

There is a great conflict of evidence 
respecting the immediate cause of the 
massacre of the officials at Morant Bay ; 
some witnesses asserting that the volun- 
teers did not fire until they had been 
assailed with stones, while others, equally 
worthy of credence, affirm as positively 
that no stones were thrown by the mob, 
and that the volunteers were not assaulted 
until they had fired a volley, and killed a 
number of the negroes. The truth will 
probably never be known. Some obscurity 
also exists respecting the proceedings at 
Stony Gut antecedent to the riot, for it 
has not been shown, at least to our satis- 
faction, that Paul Bogle and his followers 
intended any thing more than a ‘‘ demon- 
stration:” an erroneous step, to say the 
least of it, but one which, considering what 
had taken place on the previous Saturday, 
might have been anticipated. 

One fact has been placed beyond all 
doubt, namely, that all the officials were 
panic-stricken, and that no sooner had the 
news of the riot at Morant Bay reached 
other parts of the island, than there arose 
a general demand for troops, upon the 
pretext that “‘ something might happen.” 
‘Governor Eyre and his advisers did their 
utmost to strengthen this impression, their 
object being to demonstrate the existence 
of a real and a general danger, as a justifi- 
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cation for the extreme measures they 
contemplated: and thus, out of a local 
riot, they manufactured a “ conspiracy ” 
and a ‘‘ rebellion.” 

Nothing is so convincing to our minds 
of the animus of the authorities, as the 
Acts passed by the Legislature during the 
reign of terror. Of these, the one establish- 
ing the Special Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer, has proved the most obstructive 


to justice, if we except the Bill of Indem-. 
nity. Persons like Mr. Levien, tried and’ 


convicted under it, by a packed jury, are 
suffering the penalty attaching to an 
offence—namely, sedition—of which it was 
one of the objects of the Royal Commis- 


sioners to ascertain the existence, but 


which, if there was no conspiracy, could 
not exist. This special commission was 
simply a convenient engine of political 
persecution, devised by Mr. Eyre and his 
colleagues, expressly to accomplish in one 
particular mode the ruin of certain men 
which they could not hope to secure by 
any other ostensibly legal means. It is 
surprising that Mr. Cardwell should have 
permitted this commission to sit. 

It suited the purpose of the Eyre party 
to allege that the coloured people of Ja- 
maica had no real grievances to complain 
of. The inquiry has set this point at rest, 
or should do so; for it has been proved 
that misdirection of justice is the rule, and 
that in all cases in which the employers are 
at issue with their labourers, the latter are 
certain of being defeated. We believe Sir 
H. Storks is so convinced of the abuses of 
the present magisterial system, that he is 
prepared to recommend the re-institution 
of stipendiaries on the largest scale. 

The discharge of Provost Marshal Ram- 
sey, on the plea that the bench had no 
jurisdiction, is an illustration of the mode 
in which the ends of justice are defeated. 
First, he is brought up before his relative 
Dr. Land, and permitted to go at large on 
bail—though murder is not a bailable 
offence—his sureties being themselves im- 
plicated in the charges arising out of the 
excessive measures of repression. When 
brought up for trial, before a packed bench, 
he is discharged, because it 1s alleged the 
magistrate could not take cognizance of an 
offence which was committed in another 
district. He is re-arrested by order of the 
Attorney-General, and on being again 
brought up, is again let loose on bail, his 
sureties being again parties who were 
actively engaged in carrying out Mr. Eyre’s 
sanguinary mandates. We have yet to 
learn the result of this second arrest, but 
the general impression is that the prosecu- 
tion will fail, as no jury will convict, even 
on the clearest evidence, so strong are the 
prejudices of class. 
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Whatever may be, however, the result 
of the inquiry as affecting Mr. Eyre and 
his subordinates, the demand for a full 
investigation has been amply justified by 
the result, for, substantially, it has proved 
the case of the parties who deuimalad it, 
and has shown that it was even worse, in its 
main features, than they had alleged. We 
must now await the report of the Commis- 
sioners, and see what Parliament will do. 
If it hesitate to do justice, we believe the 
voice of the country will again make itself 
heard in a manner that will prove irre- 
sistible. 


A STIPENDIARY MAGISTRACY FOR 
JAMAICA. 


Ir is now generally admitted that the re- 
medy for the unsatisfactory administration 
of the law in Jamaica, in cases involving 
the interests of the coloured population, is 
the re-establishment of a Stipendiary Ma- 
gistracy. The evidence before the Royal 
Commission has proved, to demonstration, 
the utter worthlessness of the present sys- 
tem, and that under it justice for the 
labouring classes is unattainable, whenever 
these appeal to the courts against their 
employers. Indeed, the mis-government 
of si amaica may be traced, in a great mea- 
sure, to the ‘‘false economy ”—prompted 
by the planter body—of which the hcme 
Government gave proof, when it reduced 
the annual grant for the salaries and allow- 
ances of the West India Stipendiary |[Ma- 
gistracy. These officials were absolutely 
indispensable to the impartial administra- 
tion of the laws, because it was obvious 
that any magistracy recruited from the 
ruling—that is, the planting—interest, 
would be biased against the class which the 
plantocracy had been accustomed to rule 
despotically, and which had enacted laws 
having for their object the reduction of the 
labouring people to their former abject 
condition, in every respect save the name. 
The Jamaica planters desired ardently the 
removal of a set of men, whom they re- 
garded as so many ‘‘thorns” in their 
** flesh,” and having succeeded in putting 
an end to the periodical reports of the sti- 
pendiaries, finally obtained, through their 
friends of the West India Committee at 
home, the decision that as vacances oc- 
curred, they should not be filled up. As 
the facts in connexion with this question 
are not generally known, we will proceed 
to furnish an historical outline of them; 
and as we have referred last to the reduc- 
tion of the grant out of which these magis- 
trates were paid, we will, as nearest allied 
to this branch of the subject, call attention 
to the letter addressed by Earl Grey, then 
Colonial Minister, to the Governors of our 
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West India Colonies, in which he sets forth 
the reason ‘or the course of the Govern- 


ment, and his own views in relation 
thereto. 


CIRCULAR TO THE GOVERNORS OF THE WEST 
INDIA COLONIES AND THE MAURITIUS.* 


. Downing Street, October 8, 1850. 
IR, 

I HAVE to acquaint you that in consequence 
of a communication from the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her] Majesty’s Treasury, urging the 
gradual reduction of the annual vote of Parlia- 
ment for the salaries and allowances provided for 
the Stipendary Magistracy of the West Indies 
and the Mauritius, | have found it necessary to 
decide that no further vacancies which may 
occur among these magistrates shall be filled up. 

It is not without much regret that 1 have 
acceded to the desire of the Lords Commissioners 
thus to relieve the funds of this country, as I 
entertain a very strong opinion of the value of 
the services of these gentlemen, and I fear that, 
in the present state of the West-India colonies, 
it is hardly to be expected that they will be 
generally continued, if the salaries which are 
required are to fall on the colonial revenues. 

The charge for this service was originally 
placed upon the funds of this country for the 
special and temporary purpose of guarding the 
transition from slavery to freedom; and even 
after that purpose had heen accomplished, it was 
the earnest desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
to give every assistance which could fairly be 
proposed to Parliament towards such an ad- 
ministration of justice as might encourage in- 
dustry, and promote amicable relations between 
the labouring classes and the employers in the 
West Indies. There can be no doubt that the 
very serviceable and efficient body of magistrates 
which Parliament has hitherto enabled Her 
Majesty’s Government to maintain, has con- 
tributed essentially to that object; but it is not 
the less true, that, asa principle of permanent 
applicability, each community should find within 
itself the resources to which it is to trust for its 
own organization and advancement, and that 
the development of those resources to which its 
necessities may give birth, will, under ordinary 
circumstances, be more for its advantage than 
the removal of the necessities themselves by 
external aid. The only question which can be 
made is as to the period of time, for which 
particular exigencies should be permitted to set 
aside this principle. And in the present instance 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury are of 
opinion that the time has now arrived, when the 
circumstances attending the transition from one 
state to another should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with a gradual return to the more perma- 
nent and substantial system. 

A question of some difficulty and importance 
will thus arise for the consideration of the local 
authorities of the West-India colonies, as to the 
provision to be made for the execution of the 
duties of the stipendiary magistrates as they 





* Parl. Papers, 1851. Estimates, Civil Ser- 
vices, No. 5. 
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fall off. The local hesitate can alone judge 
of the resources which they may respectively 
possess for —s. this object; but it may be 
proper to mention the experience which has been 
obtained in Barbados, as perhaps worthy of 
consideration in other colonies. In that island 
small stipends are granted from the Colonial 
Treasury for one of the local magistrates in 
each district, whilst an Appeal Court, consisting 
of three stipendiary rg ape at Bridge Town 
receives appeals from the sentences of the Dis- 
trict Courts. These sentences are not often 
appealed from, and the system may perhaps be 
the best substitute which can be provided at a 
small cost for the present establishment of 
stipendiary magissrates. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) Grey. 


The circumstances under which the sys- 
tem of the stipendiaries was introduced 
were these. 

The fundamental resolutions passed by 
the House of Commons, in pursuance of 
which the statute for the abolition of 
Slavery in the British colonies was enacted, 
declared it to be essential that a provision 
for the establishment of an efficient Stipen- 
diary magistracy in them should be made, 
in order to the due carrying out of that 
measure. These resolutions were brought 
before the House on the 14th of May 1833, 
by Mr. Stanley, (now Earl Derby), then 
Secretary for the Colonies. They consisted 
of five, embodying the leading principles 
of the Act shortly afterwards passed, and 
were as follows : 


«1, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that immediate and effectual measures be taken 
for the entire abolition of Slavery throughout 
the Colonies, under such provisions for regulat- 
ing the condition of the negroes, as may com- 
bine their welfare with the interests of the pro- 
prietors.” * 

«2. That it is expedient that all children born 
after the passing of any Act, or who shall be 
under the age of six years at the time of passing 
any Act of Parliament for this purpose, be de- 
clared free; subject nevertheless to such tem- 
porary restrictions as may be deemed necessary 
tor their support and maintenace.” 

‘**3. That all persons now slaves be eutitled 
to be registered as apprenticed labourers, and to 
require thereby all rights and privileges of free- 
dom; subject to the restrictions of labouring, 
under conditions, and for a tinie to be fixed by 
Parliament, for their present owners.” 

“4, That to provide —— the risk of loss 
which proprietors in His Majesty’s colonial 
possessions might sustain by the abolition of 
Slavery, His Majesty be enabled to advance, by 
way of loan, to be raised from time to time, a 
sum not exceeding in the whole £15,000,000, to 
be repaid in such manner, and at such rate of 
interest, as shall be prescribed by Parliament.” 

“5. That His Majesty be enabled to defray 
any such expense as he may incur in establish- 
ing aun efficient stipendiary magistracy in the 
colonies, and in aiding the local legislatures in 
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providing for the religious and moral education 
of the negro population to be emancipated.”* 


It will be observed that this fifth reso- 
lution embraced a pledge to furnish funds 
in aid of the education of the emancipated 
population, and in accordance with it the 
Statute for the Abolition of Slavery, passed 
in August of the same year, enacted that 
the Crown should have authority to appoint 
justices under a special commission, giving 


them jurisdiction in all cases to arise, under © 


that Act, between master and servant in 
the late slave colonies. The Act passed by 
the legislature of Jamaica, in pursuance of 
the Imperial Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery, accordingly authorised the issue 
of such special commission in that island. 
There was no provision made, nor any allu- 
sion to the pay of the “special justices” in 
the British or any of the Colonial Acts 
abolishing Slavery. They were not even 
designated ‘‘ stipendiary justices.” The 
pay of these officers has annually, to the 
present time, been voted by the House of 
Commons amongst the miscellaneous civil 
estimates, and charged to the Consolidated 
Fund. It was determined by the Govern- 
ment that these special justices should be 
appointed from this country, for the pur- 
pose of keeping them disconnected from 
planting and local influences. The propo- 
sal was, that these magistrates should be 
selected from unemployed officers of the 
army and navy. The stipend to be allowed 
to them was fixcd at £300 per annum, 
which it was then thought would be sufti- 
cient, as these gentlemen were to be 
allowed to continue in receipt of their half 
pay. This arrangement was soon departed 
from, and several other persons, sent from 
this country, or resident in the Colonies, 
were appointed. It was also found that 
the pay of £300 per annum was in- 
sufficient for the maintenance of these 
magistrates, whose performance of their 
duties entailed, during the term of the 
apprenticeship of the emancipated negroes, 
the most arduous physical exertions, re- 
quiring them to keep at least two horses, 
as they had to travel, almost daily, dis- 
tances of from twenty to thirty miles per 
day, and they had neither the assistance 
of clerk, nor any of the machinery of a 
court of justice. The voluminous corre- 
spondence with the executive, and the nu- 
merous Official returns required to be made, 
rendered the employment of a clerk a ne- 
cessity. In 1834, the first year of the 
apprenticeship, about thirty stipendiary 
special justices were appointed in Jamaica. 
The following year the pay was increased 
to £450 per annum, and it was found ne- 





* Hansard, vol. 17, column 1230, 
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ee to increase the staff of these officers 
in that island to sixty. 

The following tabular statement shows 
the amount of money annually voted by 
Parliament, chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund, for the pay of the Special Justices 
in the West Indies, the Mauritius, and the 
oo of Good Hope, at 450/. per annum, 
and the numbers of these officers. 








Year Amount | No. of | No. in 
i voted. Justices. | Jamaica. 

1834 £30,000 30 
1835 60,000 135 60 
1836 69,000 155 60 
1837 69,950 155 60 
1838 69,950 155 60 
1839 58,700 * 40 
1840 58,700 

1841 58,700 

1842 52,850 

1843 49,700 

1844 49,700 

1845 48,800 

1846 43,400 + 

1847 41,600 

1848 41,150 

1849 41,150 

1850 41,150 

1851 36,075 t 

1852 33,862 

18538 32,262 

1854 28,875 

1855 24,750 

1856 24,300 54 17 
1857 21,450 46 16 
1858 20,550 44 16 
1859 19,350 4l 14 
1860 18,000 38 13 
1861 15,706 

1862 10,800 24 10 
1863 9,000 20 8 
1864 7,200 § 16 7 











* The services of twenty justices in Jamaica 
were dispensed with on the abolition of the 
apprenticeship, 

+ In 1846 there ceased to be special justices 
—— at the Cape. Between the year 1839 
and 1846 eight Special Justices were withdrawn 
from Jamaica, and transferred to other colonies, 
and three died. 

{ Although the diminution of the special jus- 
tices had been carried on since 1839, it was not 
till 1850, that the policy of discontinuing these 
officers entirely, or nearly so, by di was 
promulgated by the circular despatch of Earl 
Grey. After the year 1856, the diminution of 
special justices in Jamaica occurred from deaths, 
and by retirement under grants of small pen- 
sions. 

$ In 1864, the other justices still employed 
were, four in Guiana, one in Trininad, one in 
Barbadoes, one in St. Vincent, and two in 
Dominica. In 1864 there were thirteen retired 
Justices receiving among them pensions amount- 
‘ing to £2593, under a separate Parliamentary 


— and charged in the Civil Superannuation 
ist. 
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The foregoing table is compiled from the 
Parliamentary Papers of successive years, 
and other official sources, but the distri- 
bution of the special justices has only been 
officially given in the later years. It may 
be mentioned that the eight stipendiary 
magistrates transferred from Jamaica to 
other colonies, and referred to in the foot- 
note, were nearly all the reverse of favour- 
ites with the planters. Since the establish- 
ment of the office upwards of 100 special 
justices have been appointed to serve in 
Jamaica alone. With the exception of two 
or three amongst the reductions, the whole 
of these officers are dead, six only now 
serving in Jamaica, and three having re- 
tired on pensions. The great majority of 
the deaths of these officers took place dur- 
ing actual service. The principal cause of 
this frightful mortality is alleged to have 
been distress of mind, inducing fever; the 
distress of mind being the result of litiga- 
tion and constant annoyances from the 
planters, the harassing requirements of the 
Executive, and privations incidental to in- 
sufficient pay to provide for their necessary 
expenditure. 

Under the head of ‘Justices, (Stipen- 
diary) West Indies,” in the Parliamentary 
Paper of the 6th ult., ‘‘re Votes on ac- 
account,” we find the following, which will 
—- our statistical table to the latest 

ate. 


Justices, WestIndies, Vote for1865-6, £7, 200 
Ditto, Estimate for 1866-7, £6,750 


There is also furnished an estimate for 
the year ending 3lst March 1866, from the 
Ist Apri] 1865, namely: £7,200 for sixteen 
justices, as follows: 


Jamaica, Seven Justices 
Guiana, Four °° 
Trinadad, One __i,, 
Barbadoes, One __,, 
St. Vincent, One ,, 
Dominica, Two ,, 


When the apprenticeship term abruptly 
terminated, in 1838, the office of “special 
justice” ceased. The Commission, and the 
exclusive jurisdiction between master and 
servant granted by law, became dependent 
= the Act constituting the apprentice- 
ship. 

At that time Sir Lionel Smith was the 
Governor of Jamaica. He had no instruc- 
tions from Governement to retain the servi- 
ces of the special magistrates, but he under- 
took individually to retain the services of 
— of these officers, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State, and represented 


This estimate is 
the same as last 
year. 


that if this were conceded, he could dis- 
pense with the services of the greater por- 
tion of the troops then stationed in Jamaica. 
Sir Lionel Smith endeavoured to obtain 
from the Jamaica legislature a continuance 
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of the special exclusive jurisdiction for the 
former justices thence officially designated 
‘‘stipendiary magistrates,” but in this he 
altogether failed; and the stipendiary ma- 
gistrates thenceforth, to the present time, 
have only a co-ordinate and mutual juris- 
diction with the local magistrates, princi- 
pally planters. They have not the powers 
of the police magistrates in England, en- 
abling one paid justice to exercise the 
functions of two of the ordinary magi 

tracy. In all the other West-Indian Colo- 
nies, where special justices were stationed, 
these powers were granted to them by the 
several legislatures. The consequences have 
been most disastrous to the emancipated 
population, and to the planters themselves. 
The ordinary resource of the local magis- 
trates to get rid of disagreeable cases, from 
that time till now, has been either to refuse 
to make a court with the stipendiary magis- 
trate, or to pack the court with numbers, 
and thus outvote the decision of the sti- 
pendiary’ magistrate. But the Jamaica 
legislat the Council as well as the 
—— bent on getting rid of the ~~ 
peudiary magistrates altogether, repeatedly 
urged ‘their withdrawal on the Home Go- 
vernment, and partially with success. 
Shortly after the termination of the appren- 
ticeship, the Legislature—with the avowed 
object of inducing the Home Government 
to withdraw these magistrates, by a large 
slice of patronage to be placed in their 
hands, in the appointment of nine chairmen 
of quarter sessions with salaries of from 
£1000 to £1200 per annum—passed an Act 
for this purpose. These chairmen of quar- 
ter sessions were accordingly appointed, but 
the Government failed to entirely abolish 
the stipendiary magistrates. On the other 
hand, the Jamaica legislature soon found 
that it had made a costly bargain to pay 
these large salaries to nine chairmen, whose 
duties were generally performed in about 
eight days of each year, and whose appellate 
jurisdiction from the petty courts was 
found practically useless. The legislature 
therefore set about reducing the number of 
these chairmen by the grant of pensions 
and the abolition of the office on death 
vacancies, and ultimately abolished the 
oftice of chairmen of quarter sessions alto- 
gether, in lieu thereof, establishing district 
circuit courts, to be presided over by the 
judges of the supreme court. A system of 
appeal has been instituted from the magis- 
terial courts to these district courts. It has 
-also turned out to be quite inefticient, the 
machinery being most cumbrous and expen- 
sive. Indeed, it would be nearly impossible 
to create an effective appeal court from the 
petty courts in the present educational and 
‘social condition of Jamaica. It is necessary 
that the humbler and the labouring classes 


we 
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should have confidence in the administra- 
tors of the law with which they come im- 
mediately into contact, so that grievances 
may not be aggravated by protracted liti- 
gation. 

A restoration of an efficient stipendiary 
system appears, as we have already ob- 
served, to offer the best method of dis- 
pensing justice in the lower courts of 
the island. These justices should be en- 
trusted with exclusive jurisdiction between 
master and servant, and in some other mat- 
ters, such, to wit, as relate to the occu- 
pancy of land and its produce, and they 
should have similar authority in all cases 
to the police magistrates of London, to 
exercise the powers of two ordinary justices 
of the peace. Their pay should also be 
considerably increased, to secure the ser- 
vices of persons able to perform the duties 
of the office. Although it would be neces- 
sary to grant an appeal from the decisions 
of the stipendiary magistracy, they should 
be amply protected against such vexatious 
actions as those by which many of the 
stipendiary magistrates in Jamaica, in 
former years, were harassed in mind, and 
impoverished in their resources. By the 
new constitution of Jamaica the finances 
of the island will be at the disposal of the 
Crown for legitimate purposes, such as the 
pay of a stipendiary magistracy, with or 
without further burden to the revenue of 
this country. The plan adopted in Tobago 
and some of the other islands, of paying 
magistrates selected in the colony, and pur- 
suing other avocations, a salary of about 
£200 per annum, is little better than a 
mockery. 

We have often thought that in the 
matter of the education of the emancipated 
classes, the Home Government is charge- 
able with remissness in carrying out what it 
had certainly considered a highly import- 
ant portion of the plan of emancipation. 

It will be observed, that in the same re- 
solution under which the stipendiary spe- 
cial magistrates were virtually instituted, 
Parliament also pledged itself to aid the 
local legislatures in providing for the re- 
ligious and moral-education of the negro 
population. 

We find in the Parliamentary Papers, 
under the head of ‘‘ Negro Haucation 
1836,” what is called ‘‘ An Estimate of the 
sum required to be voted in the year 1836, 
to enable His Majesty to defray such ex- 
penses as he may incur in aidipg the local 
legislatures in providing for the religious 
and moral instruction of the emancipated 
negro population.” 

1836 ‘* £25,000.” 

It wonld appear that this sum had a 
special destination, as it is allotted, “ To- 
wards the erection of school-houses in 
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the colonies and settlements to which the 
provisions of the Act for the Abolition 
of Slavery apply, and towards the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of normal and 
other schools for the education of the 
negro population.” 

This appears to have been the first Vote 
made by Parliament for negro education. 

The following table will shew how far 
the pledge to provide the means of educat- 
ing the emancipated classes has been re- 
deemed. 

















Amount Amount 
Year. granted. Year. granted. 
& | & 

| 1837 30,000 | 1842 24,000 
1838 30,000 | 1843 18,000 
1839 30,000 | 1844 12,000 
3840 30,000 | 1845 6,000 
1841 30,000 || 1846 nothing. 


Thus, not only have these grants ceased, 
but the Jamaica legislature has reduced the 
grant for educational purposes to smaller 
and smaller proportions of late years, 
and several charitable contributions from 
this country, which were liberally bestowed 
in the time of slavery and the apprentice- 
ship, have been withdrawn from Jamaica. 
Yet it would seem evident that the securing 
of the means of education for at least one 
generation, or a term of twenty-five years 
or thereabouts, was one of the most impe- 
rative necessities incidental of the position 
of the emancipated population. Further, 
it might perhaps have been advantageous, 
and even necessary under the circumstances, 
that the education of the enfranchised 
youthful population should have been ren- 
dered compulsory during an adequate term 
of years, trusting for a voluntary continua- 
tion of the blessing of education in suc- 
ceeding generations. As it is, the negro 
population, of not only Jamaica, but of all 
the other West-Indian colonies, has heen 
most lamentably neglected since the period 
of emancipation, and the inevitable conse- 
quences have resulted. 


if en 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POLICY. 


TuiNnGs in the United States are at present 
not looking well for the freedmen. Presi- 
dent Jolmson vetoed the ‘‘Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill,” on the plea that it tended to 
centralization, and involved a direct and 
unconstitutional interference with the rights 
of individual States; and the Jast mail 
brings the intelligence that he has also 
vetoed the ‘‘ Civil Rights Bill,” which, had 
it passed, might have been regarded as the 
Magna Charter of the African race in the 
United States. It may be well to inform 
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our readers, that the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Bill was devised as a protection to the 
emancipated population ; the officials who 
acted under it constituting a protectorate, 
which promised to be of inestimable service 
in the new state of affairs. Without some 
such provision, the freedmen are re-com- 
mitted to the tender mercies of their former 
masters, who, under one pretext or other, 
will assuredly reduce them to a condition 
scarcely better than the one from which 
the Constitutional Amendment was intended 
to rescue them. The introduction of the 
stipendiary system in our West India colo- 
nies, immediately after emancipation, was 
a practical measure, as a protest against the 
well-known tendencies of the plantocracy 
to coerce the labourer, and was devised for 
the protection of his interests, with a full 
consciousness that it would not be safe to 
leave them in the hands of the former 
slave-masters. The false economy, and the 
unfortunate pandering to the prejudices of 
the planter class, which led to the with- 
drawal of the grant for the payment of these 
stipendiaries, have produced their fruit, in 
the disaffection of the labouring classes, in 
their distrust of the planters, and in the 
disorganization of the labour-market. While 
this is especially the case in Jamaica, it is 
so to a certain degree, more or less, in all 
our colonies where slave-labour was for- 
merly employed. The tendency of legisla- 
tion in them has also been gradually to put 
theemancipated class at every disadvantage, 
so that the benefits of emancipation have 
never been fully developed. The American 
Abolitionists, under the pressure of a great 
necessity, established the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, as we instituted the stipendiary 
system, and for the same object. In seek- 
ing to render it permanent, or, at least, for 
so long as the freedmen should remain ex- 
cluded from the franchise, and debarred of 
their other rights as citizens, they sought 
to provide against a great danger ; and, even 
admitting, for argument’s sake, that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s objections to the Bill are 
sound, the remedy still lay in the hands of 
Con , Which might ultimately have re- 
scinded the measure, if in its operation it 
had produced the evils and the abuses the 
President predicated of it. Of this, we 
believe, there existed little fear. However, 
the Bill was vetoed, and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was left to act upon its original 
basis, its labours to terminate within one 
year after the President’s declaration that 
the reconstruction of the Union is com- 
pleted, 

To meet the case, Congress passed the 
**Civil Rights Bill,” which declared entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of citizens 
of the United States all persons born 
therein, exclusive of Indians not taxed, 
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and no matter their colour or race, forbid- 
ding all discrimination against any class of 

ersons whatever in State legislation, and 
imposing a heavy penalty upon anybody 
denying to negroes or others any legal 
remedy or protection which is accorded 
to white men. In a word, it placed every- 
body on a footing of complete equality 
before the law, making it the duty of the 
United States’ Courts in each district to 
enforce its provisions, all decisions of the 
State Courts to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and empowering the various 
United States’ officials to call in the use of 
the naval and military forces to aid them 
in executing the judgment of the courts 
whenever necessary. This Bill was passed 
in pursuance of the second clause of the 
Constitutional Amendment, and in virtue 
of the powers of Congress to carry out the 
same by appropriate legislation, and would 
necessarily have annulled the labour laws, 
the vagrant laws, and others, passed by the 
Southern States, with the view of founding 
a system of serfdom on the ruins of Slavery. 
Under such circumstances, favourable in 
all respects to the emancipated classes, the 
question of the suffrage might have been 
left to regulate itself, and it would proba- 
bly soon have done so in favour of the 
negro, on account of the importance of the 
coloured element in the question of repre- 
sentation. President Johnson now vetoes 
this Bill, alleging it to be unconstitutional 
and unnecessary, anomalous in character, 
and as calculated to over-ride the rights of 
individual States, as reserved in their 
legislatures and judicial tribunals. He 
denies the lately emancipated slaves the 
possession of the necessary qualifications 
entitling them to the privileges of citizen- 
ship, urging that “intelligent foreigners 
undergo five years’ probation before becom- 
ing citizens;’ and alleges that ‘‘the dis- 
tinction of race and colour is made to 
operate in favour of the coloured against 
the white race.” At the same time, he 
declares that ‘‘ he fully recognises the obli- 
gation to defend and protect the negroes, 
and that he will co-operate with Congress 
in any measures necessary for the preser- 
vation of the civil rights of freedmen as 
well as of all persons in the United States, 
by judicial process, and under equal and 
impartial laws, conformably with the Con- 
stitution.” 

In reading the President’s declaration, 
and looking at his course with regard to 
the ‘‘ Freedmen’s Bureau,” and the ‘‘ Civil 
Rights Bill,” we are forcibly reminded of 
that incongruous personage who blew hot 
and cold with the same breath, and was 
denied hospitality in consequence. Judging 
of him by his speech and his acts, we should 
say he is not the negro’s friend, but wishes 
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to make the dullards believe he is. He is 
playing a Southern game, with the intention 
of conciliating the Democratic party—per- 
haps in view of a re-election. He has been 
holding with the Northern hare, and run- 
ning with the Southern hounds. 

While we still hold that the President’s 
exposition of the principles on which re-con- 
struction should take place, as laid down in 
his late Message, was to our apprehension 
sound and constitutional, we cannot regard 
his course, with reference to the two Bills 
he has vetoed, as other than dangerous to 
the rights and liberties of the emancipated 
classes. 











FRIENDS’ MISSION TO JAMAICA. 


(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter.) 


ReEsPEcteD FRiEND,—The-West Indian Mail 
has brought me valuable enclosures from my 
friends Thomas Harvey and William Brewin, 
who are diligently engaged in the prosecution of 
their mission as an independent deputation from 
the Society of Friends, having a large reference 
at the present crisis to the condition of Jamaica, 
socially, morally, and industrially, as well as with 
regard to education and Christian instruction. 

rom a variety of interesting material, we 
select the following as bearing on subjects now 
so painfully occupying public attention. 

Our friend narrates a visit to the jail at 
Spanish Town, which he describes as a cleanly 
and well-managed institution, but containing 
many boys and men as prisoners under the new 
law, for pilfering small quantities of provisions, 
such as picking up a fruit of inappreciable value, 
or taking a sugar-cane while at work on the 
field, practices which long-established custoin 
until recently allowed. Some of the lightest of 
these offences are now punished by magistrates 
(owners or overseers) by two or three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

The eng enigd at Kingston. is stated to be 
well-ordered, but as containing 650 prisoners 
with accommodation only for 400. Of these 
they found 65 who were under sentence of court- 
martial to penal servitude for from two to ten 
years, the word “ Rebel” conspicuously printed 
on their smocks. William Morgan having great 
doubts of the legality of their detention, called 
the attention of the Governor to it, and the 
Attorney-General had moved for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus to try the point. The sight of a tread- 
mill in course of erection, the result of the new 
policy, was noticed with pain. ‘The prisoners 
work in the streets of Kingston in chains, for 
security as it is said. 

In reference to the cases before the special 
court of Oyer and Terminer, Thomas Harvey 
writes: ‘*We have, both yesterday and this 
morning, spent an hour or two in the Court of 
Special Commission, and have heard poor E. 
Palmer, the black Baptist minister, sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment for alleged sedition. 
The offence was a speech made so far back as 
Fifth Month (May) last, and attracted no atten- 
tion until the outbreak in St. Thomas-in-the- 
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East. Even now, the evidence of the words 
uttered would not, I believe, be deemed satis- 
factory in an English court of justice, especiall 
in the case of a man well known and esteemed. 
There is still another trial pending, involving 
Palmer and five or six others (all of them before 
convicted of sedition) in a charge of ‘ conspiracy’ 
—the same offence made the subject of two 
accusations.” In another letter he speaks of 
this ‘‘conspiracy,” and says: “ Very slender 
evidence and forced deductions from harmless 
facts will, with such a court, jury, and witnesses, 
ensure conviction.” With regard to G. W. Gor- 
don, after speaking of some pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, he says: ** Apart from this, his character 
would seem to have been singularly high-toned ; 
and I have, according to present impression, the 
belief, that in his public conduct he was moved 
by sympathy with the distressed and oppressed 
condition of many of the labouring population. 
Some of his enemies of later times are among 
the many whom he succoured in the time of his 
prosperity. ‘he broad fact remains, that nothing 
is yet alleged beyond the general outcry against 
him to justify his arrest.” 

Again—* We saw poor Mrs. Gordon for half- 
an-hour this morning. She is left desolate and 
destitute. Her husband wrote from on board the 
Wolverine, soon after his confinement, a long 
letter, giving her minute instructions for manage- 
ment and liquidation of his affairs. His concerns 
were numerous and complicated, but he seemed 
to have all details in his head, and writes like a 
man conscious that he would be sacrificed, but 
not like one that had a load of guilt to bear. 
We have seen this letter, and also the original of 
the last letter. The business letter was retained 
by the authorities two months: meanwhile the 
solicitors acting for the creditors stepped in, and 
every thing moveable and saleable was swept 
away, even to her clothes and linen. She said 
he never had a secret from her, and is able to 
assert, as in the Divine sight, he harboured no 
— of violence or rebellion: all he did was 
for the good of the island, especially of the poor.” 
As further part of the material which has thus 
reached us, 1 forward statements of a few cases, 
which were taken down by William Morgan, 
solicitor, and late town-clerk of Birmingham, 
acting for the Anti-Slavery Society. These 
simple details present many points of interest ; 
and, whatever modifications may be introduced 
through further research, the statements, on the 
face of them, have the general stamp of truth. 

Thine truly, 
Ropert ALsop. 


36, Park Road, Stoke Newington, 
3 mo. 20th, 1866. 


Case l. 


SraTeEMENT oF Henny Haerts, Baptisr 
MINISTER, 


Rev. Henny Hanis, Baptist Minister, Belle- 
castle, Manchioneal, says :—I first heard of the 
riot at Morant Bay on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 12th. The people of the village were mostly 
all at home pursuing their usual work, and were 
all alarmed. We the rioters were plun- 


dering stores, and I warned my people not to 
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mix up themselves with any crowd. The next 
day, about 8 o'clock in the morning, I saw at a 
distance of a mile below me on the mountain a 
number of labourers walking on the road, with 
their bundles and hoes, apparently returning from 
work. I thought some of them were plunderers. 
About 1 o'clock I saw a similar band. They 
enter the house at Happy Grove. I saw them 
destroying the place. ‘Ihey did the same at 
William’s Field. Darkness fell, and I saw no 
more. On Saturday morning, I saw from 80 to 
100 at Happy Grove, and I then sent to Port 
Morant, about 16 miles, for military protection. 
The rioters never came to our village, and our 
people did not join them. On Monday, 11 
soldiers came to Bellecastle, and remained there 
all night. On Tuesday morning | went with 
the soldiers to the camp at Muirton, with about 
nine other persons (two white and the rest 
coloured), and remained there for protection till 
the following Monday. 

While I was at the camp, I heard that about 
50 soldiers (black and white mixed) went to 
Bellecastle and burnt about 13 houses, and took 
away the people's clothes, and some of the mar- 
ried women’s rings from their fingers, and forced 
two young women. The company was com- 
manded by Dr. Morris and Lieutenant Cullen. 
I reported the facts to Captain Hole, and he sent 
off an express and recalled the men. He spoke 
to Dr. Morris in my presence, and Dr. Morris 
explained that the houses were deserted. I after- 
wards made inquiries, and found that this was 
not the fact. The Captain said to me the troops 
were depraved, and what had happened could 
searcely be helped. 


Case 2. 


Roseart Dick, of Long Bay, Manchioneal, 
says: I was away from home, visiting my 
mother at Rose Garden, from the end of Sep- 
tember until Monday the 16th October, on which 
day the soldiers set fire to my house in my 
absence. It was worth 20/. It contained furni- 
ture and clothing worth 15/., which was plun- 
dered by the soldiers, together with 12. in money. 
I am innocent of any connection with the recent 
outbreak. I have not a penny left in the world, 
and my wife is expecting her confinement every 
day. J have never had any explanation of the 
burning of my house. There were several more 
houses burned the same day, belonging to Mrs. 
Buckley, Sarah Field, Mrs. Jane Wilson, Solomon 
Panting, Trafalgar Nelson, Aldina Minot, and 
Ann M‘Kenzie. All were innocent, and none of 
them had any compensation. 


CasE 3. 


Mary Barry, of Elmwood Estate, Long Bay, 
Manchioneal, says: My husband, Robert Barry, 
was shot at Long Bay, with his brother Joseph, 
on the 8th October. He had nothing to do with 
the riot. He had been at home all the previous 
week — his own ground. Before he left 
home he told me he was going to Mr. David 
Main, to clear himself of an accusation made by 
Tremaine of stealing Mr. Codrington’s sow. I 
never saw him again. He was shot. I have 
six children. 
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CasE 4. 
Statement taken at Kingston Public Hospital, 
Feb, 14, 1866, Dr. Anderson present. 


JesTina Barrett, of Winchester Estate (Mr. 
Dunn’s), Parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, 
states: I am not a married woman. I am 26 
years of age. On Saturday after the rebellion 
I was coming from my house and going to my 
ground, and saw several black soldiers: they 
were walking on the road. There was no officer 
with them. I was with several other women. 
There were some strangers passing by on their 
way from Golden-Grove market. They said to 
the soldiers, ** Good morning.” The soldiers said 
the people must come along with them, or they 
would all be shot. The people began to go with 
the soldiers. The soldiers said they would protect 
them — the soldiers and the people came by Sophy 
Gregory's house: they came into the yard. When 
they were all in the yard, the soldiers began to 
shoot the people. The first man shot was Thomas 
Dilward, then John Williams: he ran to a tree 
to get away: the soldiers fired at him in the 
tree, and at the second shot he fell. I saw them 
all shot. After that I felt a wound myself and 
fell down. A ball went through my thigh and 
killed another woman, who fell down by my side. 
A man from the house came and picked me up. 
I was at my house till the Ist February, and then 
went on board the ‘* Queen” at Port Morant, and 
came to the Kingston Hospital. The three dead 
bodies were buried by their own relations. The 
soldiers went away to Golden Grove. Our village 
was far away from Morant Bay. 

There was no bad language given by the people 
to the soldiers—the people were glad to see the 
soldiers: some of them were carrying loads on 
their heads from market. Some of the women 
were washing their clothes in the river by the 
roadside, but all came into Sophy Gregory’s house. 
She saw me shot, and is there now: I saw her 
there the day I came away. 


Cask 5. 


Rev. James SERVICE, Baptist Minister, Port- 
land, says: On the 15th October 1865, Captain 
Hole’s Company, passing my door, called in and 
took possession of my saddle and bridle and fit- 
tings, and have never returned them. I made 
application two months ago for compensation, 
and have had no reply. My horse was afterwards 
pressed and its leg dislocated. It was returned 
to me, but is utterly useless. 

On Monday, October 23rd, about one o’clock, 
while sitting in my house, nine volunteers came 
came to me, one of them being Captain Her- 
bert Orgill. He said to me, “1 am commis- 
sioned by the commanding-officer, Captain Lake, 
to arrest you, and to possession of all your 
papers. He arrested me and searched my house, 
even examining my wife's trunk of wearing ap- 
parel. He allowed me to ride my own horse, and 
took me and all my papers to Port Autonio (ten 
miles), and delivered me to Ramsay, the Provost 
Marshal. I was put in charge of a soldier, and 
remained in custody from Monday till seven o'clock 
on Thursday morning. The Provost Marshal then 
sent for me and requested me to walk with him 
to the barracks to _— to Captain Lake. On 
our way he said, “1 am sorry you have been 
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arrested: I have had all your papers searched, 
and found nothing to shew that you had any thing 
to do with the rebellion: any one is liable to be 
suspected.” I asked him why I was appre- 
hended. He replied he could not tell, but he 
was told to do it. When we reached the bar- 
racks, the same conversation was repeated in the 
presence of Captain Lake. I asked him on whose 
information I had been arrested. He replied 
that a gentleman had said to him that I had 
written a letter many months ago that the black 
people were oppressed, and that was all that he 
had heard. I pressed for the name of his in- 
formant, which he declined to give. Captain 
Lake discharged me, and*offered me refreshments. 
One of the volunteers brought me my papers, and 
I returned home. 








PENAL LAWS IN JAMAICA. 


Ovr esteemed friend, Thomas Harvey, has 
sent a communication to the Leeds Mer- 
cury, on a matter which shews the ten- 
dency of the Jamaica authorities to abuse 
their powers. We will allow his letter to 
speak for itself. 


(From the Leeds Mercury of Monday, 
March 19th, 1866. 


RespecteD FRienDs,— Although desirous of 
not appearing in the newspapers during my visit 
to this island, there is one subject pressing on 
my mind that induces me to make an exception 
to my rule. You will remember my calling your 
attention to an Act passed by the Jamaica Legis- 
lature for apprenticing to planters, and other 
employers of labour, young persons of sixteen or 
thereabouts convicted of the theft of ground pro- 
visions, canes, fruit (whether growing in en- 
closed or open land), or of similar property. 
Offences of this kind are an admitted and crying 
evil. Advantage has been taken of this feeling 
on the subject during several years past gra- 
dually to change the legal character of such acts, 
viz. from that of furtive trespasses—punishable 
by fine or slight imprisonment—to larcenies and 
felonies, for which the penalty is imprisonment 
with hard labour, without the alternative of any 
milder punishment; and, further, to create by 
statute a new class of offences—such as the 
taking and eating canes or fruit in the field 
while at work, which the negroes during Slavery 
and for long afterwards were permitted freely to 
do ; and which acts in themselves, in the absence 
of prohibition by law or by the owner, are no 
more wrong than would be the robbing an 
ear or two of corn, or the eating of a turnip 
A - English labourer when at work in the 


After some careful inquiry I have reason to 
believe that in the central parishes at least of 
Jamaica, only one attempt has been made to put 
this law into execution, which failed owing to 
the complexity of its provisions, and especially of 
one (very = in itself, if the law were good), 
requiring that the parents should testify that 
the young offender, male or female, was not sub- 
ject to their authority, neglected school, &c. In 
the case referred to, I am told, on good autho- 
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rity, that the boy’s offence was picking up from 
the ground a mango on his way to work, the 
value of which I conceive would be much less 
than that of an ordinary apple in England. His 
employer said he was a good boy, steady at his 
work ; and he was quite ready, were the lad to 
be apprenticed, to take him in that capacity. 
The mother appealed in great distress to another 
magistrate, saying that her son was a good boy, 
and brought her three shilling a week. Her 
outery caused further inquiry, when it was hap- 
pily discovered that the transaction could not 
legally be perfected. Perhaps your first impres- 
sion, as mine was, may be, that the law being 
virtually inoperative is harmless. Not so, how- 
ever. If confirmed by the Queen (a final rati- 
fication still, I believe, wanting to it), it will be 
a precedent for an amended law, which will be 
made operative and effectual. I need not point 
out to you and your readers the extreme danger 
of apprenticing young offenders to the very 
parties who are interested in procuring their 
conviction, and who, as a class, including legis- 
lators, magistrates, and employers, have borne 
heavily and hardly on the labouring population 
of this island. While I use these words advisedly, 
I am not unaware that the times have borne 
hardly on the upper and middle class of Jamaica, 
and that they also have a strong claim on the 
sympathy of the English people. At the same 
time let me repeat that this apprenticeship law, 
if admitted in principle, if hereafter made work- 
able, will be the re-introduction of compulsory 
servitude into the colony, will inflict great in- 
justice and suffering on its immediate victims, 
and will perpetuate a tone of feeling towards 
labour on both sides, which will be most injurious 
to the future peace and progress of this colony. 

Does it not seem perfectly obvious, that if a 
compulsory term of restraint and servitude be in- 
flicted on young offenders, it should be only for 
serious offences, implying the danger of lapsing 
into a criminal life, and that the sentence should 
be to reformatories, such as exist in our own 
country, and also, I believe, in this island? It 
will be dangerous, indeed, to liberty, to ally the 
self-interet of the planter and the op ae 
the class which both defines offences, fixes the 
punishments, and administers the law—to this 
novel scheme of negro apprenticeship. 1 trust 
the danger needs only to be pointed out to be 
averted. 

I hope to have other opportunities of inquiry 
into this subject. In company with my friend, 
Wm. Brewin, I visited the jail at Spanish Town 
this morning. We found nine or ten women, 
the majority of whom were undergoing sentences 
of three months’ imprisonment for larcenies of 
the kind above referred to—several of them with 
children in arms—for taking a sugar-cane and 
eating it, or giving it to the child to suck while 
in the field at work. The total number of pri- 
soners was about sixty, including seven boys. 
A large proportion of the offences were of the 
above character, many of the commitments being 
signed by a few overseers holding the commis- 
sion of the peace. The change in the law I have 
described, and its harsh administration in various 
places, have filled the jails with 600 or 700 pri- 
soners. The plantation watchmen are often 
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constables, and are entitled to 2s. 6d. for each 
conviction. 

I ought to add that the Spanish-Town prison 
was clean, and its arrangements, as far as I 
could judge, satisfactory, except the clothing of 
the prisoners, which was made out of rice bags. 

I am prepared to believe that the adverse 
causes of Jamaica's present condition are com- 
plex and various; but 1 have no doubt one cry- 
ing evil has been the administration of justice, 
so called, in the local and inferior Courts. The 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates, with sole 
jurisdiction in all petty cases— especially in those 
between employer and labourer—would be a 
great boon. Indeed, I conceive, without some 
such provision for the impartial administration 
of the law, the restoration of confidence is im- 
possible. I have conversed with many on this 
topic, and so far have met with no second opinion. 
On my former visit to Jamaica we found the 
stipendiaries in a position which involved a 
strain on the physical and moral powers which 
was too great for ordinary mortal men. This 
arose from the necessity they were under 
of visiting every estate, and holding courts on 
the spot—being dependent during their long 
mountain rides on the hospitality of the very 
men for or against whom they would have to 
adjudicate. This would not now be necessary, as 
they could sit at appointed places of easy access, 
week by week in circuit, and their work would 
come to them. 

I am, very respectfully, 
THomas Harvey. 


Kingston, Jamaica, 2nd mo. 12th, 1866. 


It may be necessary to remind our friends 
that in April last year, we memorialized 
the Colonial Minister on the subject of 
these two Acts, but could not obtain any 
intimation of his intentions with regard to 
them. It was not until the publication of 
the Bills adopted by the Jamaica Legisla- 
ture, during the recent reign of terror, 
that we found Mr. Cardwell returned 
the ‘‘ Flogging Bill” for amendment, and 
the latest published Parliamentary Papers 
on Jamaica (No. III.) contain the follow- 
ing despatches from Mr. Cardwell, shewing 
that recent events there, or some other in- 
fluences, have materially modified his 
views as to the principles of the enact- 
ments under notice. The despatches are 
addressed to Sir Henry Storks. 

(No. 46.) 
Downing Street, Jan. 29, 1866. 

Sir,—I have under my consideration ‘‘ An 
Act to authorize the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment in certain cases of larceny and other 
offences,” and **An Act to amend the Act to 
authorize the infliction of corporal punishment in 
certain cases of larceny and other offences,” 
passed in the months of Kebruary and November 
1865 respectively, the latter of which was passed 
to amend the Act of February 1865, as directed 
by my despatch of the Ist of June last, No. 2i2.* 

I am fully alive to the necessity of securing 
the inhabitants of Jamaica from that habitual 
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plunder which is represented as prevailing to the 
discouragement of honest industry. ut the 
recent events which have happened in Jamaica, 
and the circumstance that the investigation con- 
sequent on those events is in progress, render me 
unwilling to recommend at the present moment 
to Her Majesty any advice on the subject of 
these two laws, which will accordingly remain in 
abeyance. I have, &c., 
(Signed) Epwarp CARDWELL. 


(No. 47.) 


Downing Street, Jan. 29, 1866. 
Srr,—In my despatch No. 213* of the Ist of 
June last, I expressed my opinion that an Act 
(No. 4499) intitled “* An Act to empower Justices 
of the Peace to apprentice persons who shall be 
respectively under the age of sixteen, convicted 
of petty larceny,” was open to objections of a 
very serious nature, which I proceeded to point 
out, in the anticipation that they would be 
amended by the Legislature. I regret that this 
anticipation has been disappointed ; and I think 
that a provision, open under any circumstances 
to great abuse, cannot in the present very critical 
state of the island be allowed to remain any 
longer in force. 
have therefore thought it necessary to sub- 
mit to Her Majesty my recommendation that 
this Act should be disallowed by Order in Coun- 
cil, and I shall before long transmit to you the 
order of disallowance. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) Epwarp CARDWELL. 


The effect of these despatches will neces- 
sarily be the suspension of the operation of 
the penal Statutes for the infliction of 
flogging, and for the apprenticing of young 
misdemeanants. But it is evident, from 
Mr. Harvey’s report, that they were in 
force when he wrote, notwithstanding the 
objections Mr. Cardwell had raised to 
them. We shall probably soon learn what 
course the authorities are likely to pursue 
in relation to those persons who have suf- 
fered excessive punishment under the Dis- 
allowed Acts, and whose condemnation is 
another illustration of the tendency of the 
authorities to fly to extreme measures. 








LETTER FROM THOMAS HARVEY. 


We have much pleasure in re-printing 
the following letter from Mr. T. Harvey, 
brought by a French steamer from the Isle 
of St. Thomas, and published in the Leeds 
Mercury of the 2nd ult. The numerous 
friends of the writer of course have learnt 
that he has safely arrived in Jamaica. The 
facts concerning the condition of our West- 
India colonies generally, which Mr. Harvey 
had gathered from the latest published 
Blue Books on the state of the British pos- 
sessions, are interesting and valuable. The 
letter is as follows :— 





* Vide Papers presented on the Affairs of Ja- 
maica, February 1866, page 23. (No. III.) 
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‘¢On board the W. I. R. M. Steamer La Plata, ” 
6] mo. 29, 1866 ; 
** Lat. 26° 51’, long 47’ 52’, temp 70°. 

“ T hope the novelty of a letter dated from the 
middle of the Atlantic will compensate for any 
lack of interest in its contents. We have now 
been at sea twelve days, and, after a somewhat 
rough passage for the first week, have got into a 
summer sea, with a rippled placid surface, 
through which we are ploughing our way at the 
rate of 300 miles and upwards in the twenty- 
four hours. Our floating ‘ Kosmos’ is one of 
no small variety and interest. If the names, 
past history, destinations, purposes, and projects 
of all our passengers could be set down in a short 
but graphic sketch, it would be a lively bit of 
reading,—an epitome of much modern enterprise 
and social development. We have, besides English 
subjects, representatives of nearly every European 
nation, bound for seven or eight British colonies, 
half a dozen Danish and Spanish ditto, seve- 
ral going to Grey Town, which I presume is only 
a point of departure for adjacent countries, and 
a large number intending to cross the Isthmus 
of Panama, thence to disperse northward to Ca- 
lifornia and Vancouver’s Island, and southward 
to Venezuela, Peru, Chili, Bolivia, &c. Some are 
Englishmen, bent on mining and metallurgical 
enterprises; one an Italian, late an officer in the 
Confederate service, since more laudably engaged 
in subduing the stubborn plain in one of the 
South-American States, and now returning from 
an expedition to Italy, where he has been endea- 
vouring to organize emigration on an extended 
scale. We have two Chilian judges, one or more 
priests, and a member of the Peruvian Embassy 
at Madrid on his way home. The “services” 
of course represented—the army by Col. Nelson, 
the navy by several naval officers, of whom the 
first in rank is Commodore De Courcy, going 
out to take command of the squadron in the 
Pacific. Two Wesleyan Missionaries, and one 
Moravian minister and his wife, from Baildon, 
near Leeds, on their way to Antigua, are a 
valuable addition to our company. Lastly, se- 
veral intelligent planters, with whom I have had 
much interesting, and, I hope, useful conversa- 
tion. I must add that it would be difficult to 
conceive so cosmopolitan a company more dis- 
posed to make themselves mutually agreeable; 
though, of course, arrangement of the tables, 
which in the first place was partly accidental, 
and on the principle of ‘natural selection,’ re- 
gulates intercourse to a large extent. However, 
all is conducted with perfect decorum, and the 
wines, &c., are supplied to order. I have seen no 
single instance of excess. Several of us are 
abstainers; to our own advantage I have no 
doubt. 

‘** The gloomy reports from Jamaica have pro- 
bably caused a widely diffused impression to 
prevail that our late slave colonies are retro- 
grading and hopelessly depressed. It is quite 
evident from the manner and conversation of the 
planters themselves, that they, at least, appear 
hopeful,—I would say prosperous, but this would 
hurt their feelings. They have in several colonies 
contended with severe drought, and the misfore 
tune of short crops has been aggravated by ex- 
ceptionally low prices. Now, it appears, the 
season and coming crop promise well, whilepricas 
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have satisfactorily improved. I have not only 
made much inquiry from several of my intel- 
ligent fellow-passengers, who are sugar-planters 
on a large scale in Guiana, Jamaica, Grenada, 
&e., but have spent a little time in reading the 
last statistical ‘ Blue Book’ on the state of the 
sugar colonies. This book, though presented to 
Parliament last year, is the report of the state of 
the several colonies for the year 1863. Some 
particulars may be interesting, and may serve 
to prove that our colonies are steadily, though it 
may be slowly, advancing, and that if profits are 
less extravagant, they are less uncertain than in 
the times of Slavery. The educational, moral, 
and religious state of the population is very 
fluctuating, and, in some aspects, discouraging ; 
and their civilization is yet of an imperfect im- 
mature kind. How could it be otherwise? Are 
they not in as hopeful a state as could be 
expected from those who are only removed by 
the space of less than a single generation from 
a state of Slavery? If we take into the account 
the removal of the intolerable load of a arwry 
and mental suffering, without hope of relief, 
which Slavery entailed, the result ought to fill 
every heart with gratitude. Well may we 
exclaim, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ Now for 
a few facts. The Governor of Guiana reports 
that that colony exported in 1863 to the value 
of £1,679,385. He does not give the quantities, 
but they included 70,000 hhds. of sugar, rum 
in proportion, and minor meer The Pan 
tion is under 200,000, and I conceive they are 
more in danger, as the above figures would seem 
to prove, of being surfeited with prosperity than 
the contrary. My Guiana friend—next neigh- 
bour at the dinner table—tells me that Creole 
labourers (negroes) form a sort of aristocracy of 
labour. ‘They are generally settled in villages off 
the estates, but near to them, owning or renting 
lands, working four days a week on the estates, 
and choosing the heaviest work, as being, I pre« 
sume, the best paid. Some of them rise to places 
of trust and emolument. He says he has two 
black men who receive about £200 a year each, 
who superintend the sugar-boiling, and have 
charge of machinery and buildings—filling, in 
fact, posts for which Europeans were formerly 
indispensable. The great body of labourers are 
Indian Coolies and Chinese, of whom he speaks 


favourably, especially the letter, who are now | 


accompanied by their wives, and become perma- 
nent settlers. The progress of Trinidad has been 
on a scale somewhat proportionate to that of 
Guiana. Barbados, under very different cir- 
cumstances, is equally prosperous. When I vi- 
sited that colony in 1837, its production was 
believed to have reached its utmost limits, and 
was the wonder of all inquirers. Since then it 
has increased its export of sugar 60 or 70 per 
cent., and this little island exports and imports 
respectively to the value of a million sterling! 
Here alone, of our West-India colonies, popula- 
tion presses on the means of subsistence. There 


is no spare land for little freeholds and cottage 
— and in slack times the negroes, entirely 

ependent as they are on estates’ labour, must 
often feel what ‘ hard times’ mean. A small con- 
tinuous stream of emigration takes places to the 
neighbouring islands, especially to Trinidad. The 
less important colonies may be said generally to 
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hold their ground, while some of them make slow 
but sure progress. Thus in St. Kitt’s the average 
export of sugar for the six years from 1852 to 
1857 was 6960 bhds., while for the six years 
ending with 1863, it was 9735 hhds. The 
Lieut.-Governor says, ‘It will be seen that the 
crop of 1863 was unusually large, and, taking 
into account that the hhd. is considerably larger 
now than in former times, it is probable that the 
crop of last year is the largest which the island 
ever yielded since it was planted.’ This explana- 
tion suggests the remark that these returns 
ought to be made in exact values, as tons or 
cwts. of sugar, instead of in hhds. It is scarcely 
necessary to pursue the subject, but I can hardly 
refrain from instancing the case of Tobago, which 
I myself had been accustomed to believe was an 
impoverished and dwindling colony. The Go- 
vernor says, ‘The average crop for six years 
prior to 1858 was 55,180 cwt., and for the last 
six years 64,837 cwt., shewing an average 
increase of 9657 cwt., notwithstanding the very 
bad season and short crop of 1857 and 1863.’ In 
this colony abandoned estates are being resumed, 
absenteeism of proprietors is diminishing (in which 
respect I much fear Tobago is exceptional) ; edu- 
cation is described as gaining ground, and it is 
added, ‘ The marked decrease of crime and the rare 
occurrence of offences of a grave character, are 
worthy of note when contrasted (sic) with the 
favourable ——_ of religious and secular edu- 
cation.’ Probably the labours of a few obscure 
Moravian and Wesleyan Missionaries have an 
intimate connection with this satisfactory state 
of things. 

Tuos. Harvey. 





ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO 
MRS. GORDON. 


SUBJOINED is the text of an address of 
comneneene from the Edinburgh Ladies’ 

“i or Society to Mrs. G. W. Gor- 
don. It has been excluded from our 
columns until now in consequence of press 
of other matter :— 


TO MRS. G. W. GORDON, 


From the Edinburgh Ladies’ Emancipation 
Society. 

Dear Madam,— Our feelings have been so deeply 
stirred by recent events in Jamaica, and by the 
terrible calamity which they have brought upon 
you individually, that, although strangers even 
in name, we would respectfully ask to be per- 
mitted to offer you the expression of our heartfelt 
8) mpathy and condolence in your bereavement— 
a bereavement which brings with it the bitterest 
pangs that woman’s heart can know, and which, 
in your case is, in one sense at least, aggravated 
by thecircumstances through which it was brought 
upon you. 

But, Dear Madam, may we venture to suggest 
that in that very aggravation there is consolation. 

Your noble husband, after a courageous struggle 
of twenty years on behalf of right and justice. 
has sealed his principles with his life. He has 
been privileged to die a Christian martyr, and he 
is now, we cannot doubt, wearing the martyr’s 
crown, and participating for evermore in the 
glorious recompense of those of whom our blessed 
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Saviour, when on earth, uttered these precious 


words :— 


COLLECTED BY ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








- “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the | Arthur j : ‘ 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto on Fosse - 4 a 7 ; ; 
me. Enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” John Edward Baker -10 0 0 
The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the | Wijliam Middlemore ~~ - . 
Church, and in like manner we desire and believe | Thomas Adams “ .10 0 0 
that the awful tragedies which have recently | John Cropper, Liverpool . 10 0 0 
been enacted in your island, most especially that | George Smithson . .10 0 0 r 
which is stamped with the foulest injustice—the | Edmund Sturge . .10 0 0 
murder of your honoured husband—will, under | Wijjiam Nutter  . o 8 -@re 
the overruling hand of Providence, be made in- | John Edward Wilson . 5 0 0 
strumental in bringing about those reforms which | Charles Sturge 5 0 0 i 
he so faithfully and disinterestedly laboured to | Rebecca Hutchinson 200 
obtain. trae . , | George Barrow >» - Be Geg 
On such a theme it is not easy to be brief, | Joha R. Seekings 1 00 


but we desire not to intrude on you with many 
words; and, in conclusion, will only ask you to 
accept our assurance that it is with feelings of no 
ordinary sympathy we venture thus to address 
you, and that weare, Dear Madam, with earnest 
desires, that the God of all consolation may be 
very near to comfort and sustain, and that His 
blessing may abundantly rest upon you, your's, 
in Christian affection, 
(Signed on behalf of the Society), 
Euizavetu P. Nicnot, President. 


Exiza WIGHAM, ° 
AGNES LILLIE, ; Secretaries. 








Hisrory or Ramsay AND LAKE OF JAMAICA. 
—A Birmingham correspondent states that 
Mr. Gordon D. Ramsay, the Provost Marshal, 
against whom charges of murder are pend- 
ing in Jamaica, was employed as clerk in a mer- 
chant’s office in Birmingham in the year 1849. 
Pecuniary embarrassment compelled him to leave 
the town, and he enlisted in the 17th Lancers, 
with which regiment he served in the Crimea. 
He was in the Balaklava charge, and was 
wounded in the leg. He went with his regiment 
to India, and served in the Indian mutiny. He 
afterwards got his discharge, and returned to 
Birmingham, where he remained for a short time, 
and then went to Jamaica, where his relations 
resided. He there got into the police force. In 
Birmingham he was remarkable for a superabun- 
dance of animal spirits, but those who knew him 
say that there was nothing cruel in his dispo- 
sition. Lake, the newspaper reporter, was in 
the same office with Ramsay in Birmingham. 
He is the son of a Jamaica merchant: hence his 
leaving England for that country. He was for 
some time at the Wesleyan College in Sheffield. 
He has some coloured blood in his veins.— Daily 
News. 


OUR SPECIAL APPEAL FOR THE 
JAMAICA MATTER. 
WE beg to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
the following responses to our Special 
Appeal for the Jamaica matter to the 31st 
of March : 








(FOR THE JAMAICA MATTER; GENERAL.) 


William Pollard, Hertford 50 
Robert Charleton, Bristol 50 
J. R. Mills, Esq., M.P., 
London . . 2 
Thomas C. Ryley, Wigan 20 
James Procter, Brighton . 20 
Richard Peek, Hazlewood 10 
Wm. Rainey, Temple . 10 
Charles Cheetham, Hey- 
wood . ° ° . 10 
Joseph Cooper, London . 10 
A Friend at Exeter, per 
Mrs. Glyde . ° - 10 
Edward Backhouse, Sun- 
derland ‘ ‘ - 10 
Arthur Pease, Darlington 10 
Joseph J. Lister, Upton . 10 
Elizabeth Charleton, Bris- 
tol ° . é ‘ 
John Horniman, Croydon 
Arthur Trevelyan, Esq., 
J. P., Teinholm . ° 
Septimus P. Moore, London 
Mrs. Moore, ditto . d 
William Tanner, Bristol . 
Samuel Fox, Nottingham 
Frederick Tuckett, London 
James Procter, Brighton . 
George Borwick, Waltham- 
stow . . . . 
The Rev. William Arthur, 
London ‘ ‘ , 
Mrs. J. P. Nichol, Edin- 
burgh . ° . : 
Francis Brown, Brighton 
John S. Mill, Esq., M.P., 
ie eA ms . ‘ 
HenrySterry,Esq., London 
Senual Rosling, ‘Heating . 
Mary Viner, Gloucester . 
Miss Edwards, Denmark 
Hill . ° P ‘ 
John Jowitt, Leeds . 4 
Dr. Caleb Williams, York 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, Aberdeen, per,Mrs. 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. Gray . . P os C 

(FOR W. MORGAN'S MISSION.) Preston Ladies’ Anti- 

DONS. SUBS, Slavery Society, per S. 

Edward Smith, Esq.,Shef- £ s. d. & 38. d. Clemesha , q - 8 60 0 i 

field . ° ° . 50 0 0 Dr. Bowron, London Kreg | 
Samuel I’ox, Nottingham, 10 0 0 Sarah Harris, Bradford . 3 0 0O 

Thomas Harvey, Leeds . 5 0 0 Jonathan Burtt, York . 3 0 0 ' 
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Henry Burlingham, Eves- 
ham . ‘ A : 
York Subscriptions, per 
W. Wood . ‘ : 
Stafford Allen, StokeNew- 
ington . . . . 
Edward Miles, London . 
Ebenezer West, Amersham 
Hall . R é “ 
George Palmer, Reading . 
Miss Helen Taylor, Black- 
heath . A é . 
Thomas Letchworth, Asp- 
ley . ‘ . . 
William Holmes, London . 
Lewis Bellott, London 
Alfred Rosling, jun., Lon- 
don. ‘ . ° 
Joseph Davis, Bristol . 
Benjamin B. Wiffen, Wo- 
burn . ° ° ‘ 
William Rowntree, Scar- 
borough ° ° 
G.J.Kemp, Esq,, Rochdale 
James Wilson, York . 
Joseph Walker, Knares- 
borough. wtt 
E. Child, Esq , Hereford . 
James Gregory, Evesham 
George Dornbusch, London 
George Burney, London . 
W. W. Brown, Evesham . 
C. W. Waterlow, Esq., 
Reigate ° ; ° 
Richard Peek, Hazelwood 
Samuel Bewley, Dublin . 
Jacob Boys, Brighton 
W. J. Etches, Derby 
W.H.A., Dartmouth . 
Stammers Bligh, London . 
F. DebellTuckett, Frenchay 
Dr. John Epps, London . 
Mons. V. Schelcher, Lon- 
don. ; F ° 
Rev. E. Hosppell, South 
Shields ‘ ‘ P 
Shepherd Bell, Alton 
Henry Fox, Reading 
Mary Foster, Truro. ‘ 
John Green, Sutton . ‘ 
Richard Veale, St.Austell 
The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Massie, London . 
KatherineBackhouse, Dar- 
lingtohi ° Gs om 
N. MeMichael, Esq., Dun- 
fermline . ‘ , 
James Houghten, Esq., 
Dublin ; , , 
Dr. D. King, Londo 
James Backhouse, York . 
Sarah Mason, York . 
Hannah Scarr, York 
Fielden Thorpe, York . 
Samuel Bligh, London 
Sundry Donations, per G. 
Joseland, Worcester 
Mr.Garroway, Hampstead 
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W. C. Odger, Helston . 010 6 
0 Mr. Croscombe, London . 010 0 
Mr. Allbrook, Hackney . 010 0 
Rev. Mr. Hill, Finchley . 010 0 
J. W. Reffie, London ; 010 0 
2 2 0O| F.F. Ludbrook, Gloucester 
Mark H. Shepherd, York . 
W. Higgins, Sidcot . , 
William Veale, St. Austell 
The Rev. T. Jones, Black- 
heath . é ‘ 3 
R. L. Carpenter, Bridport 
John Pumphrey, Evesham 
Helston Auziliary, per W. 
C.Odger . : ‘ 
Ellen Richardson, New- 
castle . . , . 0 6 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1865. 
In our last we publisned a list of Subscrip- 
tions and Donations for the year 1865, 
certain totals figuring at the foot of each 
column. None of them agreed; the whole 
presenting a heterogeneous assemblage of 
figures, sufficiently startling to challenge 
observation. We owe our friends an expla- 
nation of these singular discrepancies. In 
the first place, our copy sent to the printer 
did not contain any totals, for the obvious 
reason that they would be disarranged 
when the compositor came to break up the 
matter into columns. Secondly, the com- 
positor made up his “‘ proof” by inserting 
what are called “‘block figures,” that is 
tosay, figures were set up without refe- 
rence to additions, with the simple ob- 
ject of convenience in ‘‘ making up” the 
columns, Thirdly, we were anxious to be 
out in time to save the West-India Mail; 
but having discovered errors—always un- 
avoidable in similar collections of figures— 
which necessitated a revision of our list by 
our ledger, we concluded to publish with- 
out giving any totals, reserving our errata 
for the present issue. Fourthly, in the 
hurry of getting out the Reporter under 
these circumstances, the ‘‘ block figures” 
were left in by the compositor, instead of 
their being replaced by blanks. 

We particularly commend the above ex- 
planation to the attention of the anonymous 
writer in the Standard of the 26th of March, 
who signs himself “‘ Panurge.” 

The following are the errata we have to 
point out: 

ERRATA IN OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1865. 
Wm. Janson, St. Leo- Ze & 6a: & 

nard’s . ° .for2 2 Oread4 4 0 
C.B.Warner,London ,, 1 1 0 ,, 2 240 
Francis Brown, 

Brighton. m2 it £4 «28 8 

Donations. Ann. Sub. 
£ 8s. d& 8 a, 
Torars. . . 842 0 8 547 12 9 
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